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Now Your Students Can Type 


MU, 
...with Underwood’s New SCC "Margins 


Balanced Margins 


L-O-N-G ——_» 
ME DI U 


ess or SHORT Lines 


Only Underwood’s Exclusive “See-Set” Margins and 


Scales give students perfectly balanced letters with a 


minimum of operations. 
Why? 

1. Students see what they set. 

2. They don’t move the carriage to set the margin 

stops. 

3. Typists set both margin stops at the same time. 
You can center paper faster. You center titles faster. 
You center text faster. 

Don’t fail to see this exciting new Underwood... 


with the “See-Set” Margins and Scales. Your local 
Underwood representative will be glad to arrange a 
classroom demonstration for your instructors and 
students. 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters...Adding Machines...Accounting Machines... 
Carbon Paper... Ribbons 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, Toronto |, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


You can type it EASIER, FASTER, BETTER... on an 


UNDERWOOD buh DELUXE 


Yearly: subscription $2.00, payable in advance. Entered as second class matter September 29, 1932, at the post office at East Stroudsburg, Pennsyl- 

sana, 0. Ss. Pie under the "Act of March 3, 1879. THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION is published monthly except July and August 

by Robert C. Trethaway, 34 North Crystal St., East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. Executive and Editorial Offices, 512 Brooks Building, 
i A. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, U. 
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A. B. Dick Mimeographs 


Choose from eight new models 
to suit your need and budget. 


School Tracing Pages 
A portfolio of tracing illustra- 
tions which add — and 
life to finished work. 


This signed certificate tells all prospective 
employers that your pupil has completed the 
course in mimeographing. And today, more and 
more businesses are looking for young people 
with skill in mimeographing—skill to meet the 
ever-growing demand for clear, economical, 
mimeographed copies. 

Give your pupils this skill, this passport to 
better jobs and more security. And to make your 
teaching simpler and more effective, use the 
mimeograph text-book and products shown on 
this page. Send the coupon for full details. 


New Styli, Lettering Guides, 
Shading Plates give profes- 
sional effects. Lettering guides a 


have tapered openings for 
smooth, sure lines and accu- Il. Complete Textbook 


rate positioning. 
Fully illustrated, easy-to-use text 
covers all phases of mimeo- 
graphing. Fourteen lessons. 
Comments by Dr. R. N. Cansler 


A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for use with all makes of 
; suitable stencil duplicating products. 


No. 5 Mimeoscope ® 
A versatile new illuminated 
drawing board available with 
ball colin pedestal and base. 


THE FIRST NAME IN MIMEOGRAPHING 


Name. 


Your Pupil’s Passport 
Better Jobs 


of Northwestern University. 


Roll Point Sty 

ing Stencil simplify the prepara- 
tion of seat work and tests. Use 
them at your desk, your home 
—anywhere. 


4-Page Folder Stencil Sheet 
Full instructions and guide 
lines make it easy to prepare 
4-page folders on standard car- 
riage typewriter. 


Stencil Sheets 
4types. With or without 
film-topping. A stencil sheet 
for every need and budget. 


New Stencil Filing Wrappers 
Eliminate cleaning of stencils. 
Can be mimeographed to show 
contents. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. JB-251 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


Without obligation, please tell me more about the A. B. Dick 
i aph ducts circled below. 


School. 


Colored mimeograph inks 


Newspaper Stencil Shoot Make yourcopiesattractiveand | 


Address. 


Carries 2 and 3 column rulings 


more effective. You can use | 
to simplify preparation of 


City. 


State. 


these inks without cleaning © 
mimeograph cylinder. 


school newspapers. 
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These girls are job applicants—«// applicants for the same job! 
This is the competitive world your graduates must enter in their search for 
‘“sood”” jobs. How well they fare depends largely upon the completeness of the 


training you give them. 

Today, as never before, businessmen need secretaries trained in the use of 
Dictaphone TIME-MASTER equipment. Therefore, each day it becomes increas- 
ingly important that secretarial schools and all business education departments 
teach the Business Practice Course. 

Dictaphone Corporation’s SCHOOL RENTAL-AT-COST PLAN enables you to offer 
your students this valuable training—with modern TIME-MASTER equipment— 
at a low monthly rental cost. 


The Plan offers three great advantages: 
Your school is always equipped with the /atest TIME- 
MASTER transcribing machine. 


Dictaphone Certificate of Proficiency. 


Never forget it, your school’s reputation grows in 
direct proportion to the number of students vou can 


are 1 ref .! 
Each year Dictaphone provides new accessories nec- place in the best jobs! 
essary to teach the Business Practice Course. For complete information on the RENTAL-AT-COST 
PLAN. the Business Practice Course and TIME-MASTER 


Students who successfully pass the Final Transerip- ; : 
equipment, write: 


tion Test are awarded the highly respected, coveted, 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


Educational Division: 420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


Dicraruone Corp., Dept. JB21 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


I would like to have more information about the Dictaphone SCHOOL 
RENTAL-AT-COST PLAN and the Business Practice Course. 


Your Name 


School 


Street Address 


City & Zone State 


“Dictaphone” is a registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation 
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Why are forward-looking educators 
turning to the ROYAL ELECTRIC? 


The Royal Electric is standard in all respects— 
with power added. The controls are in the same place 
as on the Standard Royal. The keyboard, in location of 
characters and numerals, in position and shape of keys, 
is the same. 

No typing habits to change! “Magic” Margin, tab- 
ulator key, shift keys, and other famous Royal features 
are identical in shape and position with the Standard 
Royal. A Royal exclusive! 

No “change-over” problems! Only on this electric 
typewriter can the operator adjust the touch to make the 
change-over from manual to electric quick and simple— 
thanks to “Touch Control’”—another Royal exclusive! 

You will want to widen your students’ ability to get 


STANDARD Q ELECTRIC 


"Made by the World’s Largest 
Manufacturer of Typewriters 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered trade-marks of 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


jobs by offering more and more instruction on the Royal 
Electric, as more and more alert businessmen turn to it 
for increased efficiency. 

For in the business office it delivers letters of sparkling 
beauty, fast and economically. It can supply as many as 
20 clean carbon copies. Because it operates so easily, the 
Royal Electric is a source of satisfaction to operators, 
increasing their morale. 

As a forward-looking educator you will surely want 
to consider the advantages of instruction on the Royal 
Electric. 


MAIL THIS COUPON—TODAY! 


2 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Please send me more information about the Royal Electric. 


NAME 


| Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., Dept. F9 | 
| | 
| | 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR 


HOT HOUSE 
JOB TRAINING 


“Teach nothing unless it has immediate job value” seems to express in one phrase the cur- 
rent cult in training for business. It springs from the broader doctrine that we must teach only 
those activities which at the time of learning can be of immediate influence. This attitude of so- 
called Progressive education has consequences that may be serious. First, it results in a tendency 
to teach nothing except the basic skill needed to secure the first job. Moreover, this isolation pro- 
duces measurement techniques based upon a wholly unbusinesslike words-a-minute standard. To 
bolster job instruction teachers are often beguiled into unrealistic character or personality train- 
ing. Preachments about generalized traits such as accuracy, dependability etc. are futile. 


_ The excessive cold storage education of the pre-Dewey days has resulted in the pendulum swing- 
ing overly in the direction of hot house education. 


Our students do need many competencies to secure promotion and even on the initial job. Be- 
cause they are not absolutes, however, they are often not recognized by the superficial observer. 
Initial jobs are poorly paid and offer in themselves little incentive. The alert job trainer must 
therefore equip his students with those capabilities which will make the students better initial work- 
ers and at the same time create promotional opportunities. 


There are many job competencies which come in this category that are rarely taught in school. 
For example, what grade of carbon paper should be used when making twelve copies? The same 
grade as is used in making one carbon copy? Most teachers and students don’t know the differ- 
ence. Do your students know what to do if they have trouble finding missing papers or cards? 
What will students do if drawers are jammed too tight—endure the bother in hope of securing an- 
other assignment? Will your students have trouble finding material before it is filed? These 
problems are not those of a specialist. He knows the answers. Such problems do face the general 
office worker—especially in smaller offices. 


Closely related to the notion that only skills necessary to the initial job should be taught, is 
the idea that only those elements of a job which can be mastered should be taught. The reason for 
this is a failure to understand the mastery concept of learning. 


Some skills, it is true, should be learned to the mastery level—others need to be learned only 
to the acquaintanceship stage. The young woman who goes out as a specialist in I. B.M. key- 
punch operation should be able to perform her skill as a master, for that skill will be the key to 
her job success. The initial stenographer and general clerical worker will often profit by an 
acquaintanceship with ten key and full keyboard adding machines. The need for these skills is 
not absolute, but they do give the initial worker a job wisdom and environment awareness that 
results in worker confidence, employer satisfaction, and promotional opportunity. Most important, 
such acquaintanceship does not take long to attain. Several periods devoted to each skill learned 
by well-tested job-sheet techniques will suffice. A limited battery of equipment is needed for such 
acquaintanceship learning. Moreover, such equipment is available for mastery learning for the 
few that need it and for school computational needs as they arise. 


The cause for opposition to such acquaintance learning springs from a failure to recognize the 
mastery to be attained. The mastery is not the skill in the use of a particular office mechanism ; 
rather the mastery is familiarity with the office and the devices used in facilitating its work. The 
general clerk, for example, need not be a master in the art of packaging, but helplessness in oc- 
casionally making a satisfactory package of a set of samples to be sent post-haste when the handy 
man is off duty makes the new worker look quite hopeless. 


Ability to use an adding machine to totalize the month’s sales when the regular accountant 
does not arrive at the end of the month gives the young stenographer added prestige. Even if 
not done as rapidly as by the expert such competency gives prestige, job safety, and gives an added 
basis for justifying that hoped for raise. 


Most beginning workers should be given an initial job skill at the mastery level. However, 
when job training is limited to this single skill and generalized personality preachments, the new 
worker is nothing more than a cog and is a job-cripple as far as promotional opportunity. 


Certainly our students get and hold office jobs and get promotions, but they succeed in spite 
of—rather than because of—effective school job training. Business teachers have failed in the 
important part of job training when they neglect acquaintanceship with the most usual office 
mechanisms and knowledge of common facts of office life. 
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YOUR STUDENTS ARE EXPERTS 


Monroe Technique 


», Makes Better Operators 


~ 
~ 


~= 


Rhythm-add increases speeds 
an average of 41 per cent! 


Want better students better equipped for better jobs .. . 
students whose greater efficiency reflects increased credit on you? 


_ Teach them Rhythm-add, the amazing new technique developed by Monroe 
after years of research. Tests held recently in one prominent New York high 
school* proved that after only 10 hours instruction, students increased 
their adding speeds an average of forty-one per cent! This marked 
improvement remember, represented only the average. 

And all maintained highest standards of accuracy. 


Teachers eager to keep abreast of modern methods will want to know - eae 
more about this new, easier, more effective Rhythm-add course. Ask your j 
nearest Monroe representative for the facts. Or write the " 
Educational Director, Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., 
Orange, N. J. No obligation, naturally. af 


*Name on request 


MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
GENERAL OFFICES, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY Rhythm-add Copyright 1949 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Int 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 


MEASURING 
COMPETENCE 


A new high has been reached in the yearbook production field. None ever has contained more 
real meat than that of NBTA and EBTA for 1950. Don’t miss it! Don’t just thumb it througit! 
Don’t merely read it! Study it! And even more important, use it almost daily as a book of ref- 
erence to help you improve vocational business training; that is, if you really are a trainer of 
people for jobs rather than merely a subject teacher. 

In the immediately preceding numbers of the JouRNAL I have dealt with office requirements 
and standards as reported by employers. Some of the Researches reported upon in the above 
yearbook bear out the point of view of my comments. For example, one researcher concludes 
that “employers do not really know what they want or expect of potential employees.”* 

The same researcher reports that “about forty-five per cent confess that they still permit the 
new employee to sink or swim on his own.” Also that “it is not a general practice in business 
to refer to the school for a record of the applicant’s scholastic standing.’ 

It surely is a bit discouraging to find that “about fifty per cent of those answering the ques- 
tionnaire (on the subject of employment testing) were not familiar with the National Busi- 
ness Entrance Tests” after thirteen years of experience with them under the co-sponsorship of 
the National Office Management Association. 

These facts support the view that employers and trainers of office employees should cooperate 
more effectively in an effort to come to an agreement as to what is properly expected of office 
recruits, as to what kinds of training can be counted upon to produce what is expected, and as 
to what tests and measures can be relied upon to appraise the results of training in terms of 
employer requirements. But, according to the researcher quoted above, “neither group is suffi- 
ciently well organized or particularly concerned with this problem to tackle it in a manner which 
would assure better training by schools and better selection of beginning business workers by 
employers.” How much “organization” for this purpose is necessary? Very little. Why can- 
not a committee be appointed by an association of business educators to work with one set up 
by NOMA? Why cannot such a committee, supported by adequate funds, come through with 
definite specifications for a few initial office jobs, minimal production standards which recruits 
are expected to meet, a program of training that can be relied upon to produce desired results, 
and achievement tests that will accurately measure results of training in terms of job requirements ? 

No more surveys are necessary. Scores of them have revealed the facts. All that is necessary 
is to make use of their findings. Practice always lags so far behind our understanding of what 
should be done. Once a training and employment pattern has been established along lines sug- 
gested in the preceding paragraph, a few progressive schools and employers should be enlisted to 
put it into practice and report results in an effort to gain for it widespread recognition. 

It is not easily understood why after so much research, so many yearbooks, countless addresses, 
innumerable articles in professional journals, scores of pertinent convention “themes,” hundreds 
of theses, and other millions of spoken or written words on the subjects of office training and em- 
ployment procedures so little, very little, progress has been made. Why, for example, after sixty 
years of stenographic training should a researcher have to report the following as the “most work- 
able standard (of achievement) available for the high-school teacher of transcription” : 20 w.p.m. 
for 45 minutes on five consecutive days with “at least 75 per cent of the letters in any five consecu- 
tive daily transcription periods mailable.”* 

It is equally hard to understand why the neglect of general clerical training is as great today as 
it was in 1900. Or that another researcher should conclude in 1950 that “there are few definite, 
widely accepted standards (in office machine operation) to report.” Or that “little is known 
about the nature of office style dictation” by teachers after a half-century of experience in this 
field. Or that, after three-fourths of a century of experience in teaching typewriting, a 1950 ex- 
pert in the field should have to admit that the “current method of measuring typing proficiency 
is solely on the basis of net words a minute, scored by the so-called International Contest rules.””* 

This same acknowledged leader takes a slap at “business education generalists (meaning me 
among others) who seem to think that business measures all kinds of office typing by “stop- 
watch timing,” and “‘split-second deadlines.” 

For years I have advocated timing of production typing, but not with a ‘“‘stop-watch” or “split- 
second” precision. It is not enough to be able to prepare a stencil page, it is necessary to prepare 
it in a reasonable amount of time. What is reasonable depends on “‘the production situation at 
the time of measurement,” as the expert quoted states. He goes on to endorse the exact kind 
of final standard which this “‘business education generalist” has advocated lo, these many years, 
one which calls for production timing of the kind also advocated. Here it is: “Acceptability of 
work, done at a reasonable rate of speed must be an absolute standard; that is, the transcript 


1 Measuring Skill Competence of Potential Office Employees, page 154. 


(Continued on page 250) 
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|X September, 1949, the teachers of 

the business department of Strat- 
ford High School felt that a thorough 
study of the business curriculum 
should be made to determine whether 
or not it was meeting the needs of the 
pupils in the high school and of busi- 
ness in the community. 

It was decided to start with a 
luncheon meeting at the school on 
January 18, 1950, for the purpose of 
learning from business the outstand- 
ing weaknesses that it finds in the 
beginning office worker who has been 
trained in the high schools in this 
area. Representatives of business, 
the State Employment Services, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Manu- 
facturers Association, NOMA, Lions 
and Exchange Clubs, High School 
Citizenship Committee, the State 
Director of Youth Services, the State 
Director of Business Education, the 
President of the Board of Education, 
the Superintendent of Schools, and 
the Principal and Vice Principal of 
the High School were invited to at- 
tend. A sheet of suggested topics 
for discussion was enclosed with the 
invitation. These topics were: gen- 
eral business understandings, general 
business competencies, skills, and 
personality traits. 

A wire recording was made of the 
proceedings from which the follow- 
ing summary was prepared and a 
copy sent to each person who had been 
invited to participate. 


General Business Understandings 


The discussion in this area dealt 
largely with the importance of the 
realization on the part of the worker 
that we have a good economic system 
but that to make it really effective, we 
must all work at it. It was felt that 
possibly the secondary school is the 
place to develop better economic un- 
derstandings. These understandings 
cannot be developed through book 
learning alone. If there were some 
way in which the school could make 
its pupils feel and believe with all 
their hearts that their standard of 
living and their own job happiness 
depend on what they do and not on 
what business has to offer, then many 
of these so-called personality weak- 
nesses would take care of themselves. 
It was felt that business must do its 
part by living up to these economic 
teachings, so that the worker does not 
develop a “let-down” feeling on the 
job. 

No real solution was offered as to 
just how this could be accomplished. 
It was stated that it would take an 
interested and almost spiritually 
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CURRICULUM BUILDING BASED ON COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


by Llynola A. Curtis 


Stratford High School 
Stratford, Connecticut 


aroused faculty to bring about this 
result. Work experience was men- 
tioned as one possible way of helping 
solve the problem ; another suggestion 
was the establishment of a clinic with 
personnel from different concerns 
taking over the clinic for a certain 
period of time. 


General Business Competencies 


Workers cannot add, _ subtract, 
multiply, or divide. Arithmetic should 
be taught closer to the time the pupil 
is ready to work. High schools 
should continue training in arithme- 
tic, spelling, and penmanship. 

Workers do not know how to use 
reference books, do not proof-read 
well, and do not feel a responsibility 
for the accuracy of their work. 


There seems to be a lack of disci- 
pline in the home, the school, and in 
the office. Youth is not taught to 
think. Youth is inclined to drop a 
difficult subject in school for an easier 
subject. Unrest in the home caused 
by family troubles, parents on strike, 
etc., contribute to the problems of 
youth, 

Workers in general get along well 
together. Schools should stress the 
importance of teamwork and that a 
good team is made up of good mem- 
bers, each of whom must do his part. 

It was suggested that if business 
would incorporate the fundamentals 
in its entrance tests, it might be an 
incentive to the pupils to do better 
work along these lines. 


Beginners are slow transcribers. 
Some want to make a rough draft 
first. Most of them show little ability 
to correct grammatical errors made 
by the dictator. They are weak in 
all forms of communication. They 
cannot spell, punctuate, or capitalize 
correctly and are weak in sentence 
structure, 


Personality Traits 


This topic was felt to hold the key 
to the success or failure of an office 
worker. Day dreaming, clock watch- 
ing, frequent trips to the rest room, 
lack of good judgment, and lack of 
initiative and dependability were 
mentioned as common faults. No 
“cure all” was suggested. It was felt 
that books and lectures alone would 
not accomplish any great improve- 
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O 
ment in the development of a desir. "7° 
able personality. It would take daily 
practice in the home, in the schoo, 
and finally in the in-service training the » 
on the first job to improve these traits 
to any great extent and to develop any“! 
considerable degree of permanence, jg 

A second meeting of the sam that 
group was held in the high school on . 5! 
March 18, 1950, at which the super. “ializ 
intendent explained the educationg ' 
policies in Stratford, the principal ff such 
presented the aims of the high school, § areas 
and the guidance director discussed whet 
the pre-high school guidance. The ff 24. 
department head gave an over-all pic. 
ture of the business department. en 

nosti 
Bases for the Present Curriculum pupil 

Our present curriculum is based At 
on information gathered from survey 
studies made in 1939 of 168 business *°S 
offices in the greater Bridgeport area, 
of Stratford High School graduates 
of business curricula in about 20g S°™ 
cities in the United States, and from betw 
the Connecticut State Department ‘Mt. 
Vocational Education Report. in hi 

These studies showed that "Ot 
greatest weakness in stenographer ‘°°! 
was in the use of the English skilk that 
in transcribing. The greatest weak-™ 
nesses of bookkeepers were in hand. CUT 
writing and in the use of the funda 
mental processes of arithmetic. The who 
greatest weaknesses in personality Me" 
were: dependability, initiative, con-[§ 
centration, cooperation, courtesy, ap- 
pearance, and self-confidence. 

As a result of these studies, ou Th 
present business curriculum was es-§§ grad 
tablished. It has three areas of spe ff volve 
cialization—shorthand, bookkeeping, cleric 
and general clerical. The ninth and ™ 
tenth years are largely tryout and§ busin 
personal use courses with the voca  keepi 
tional training deferred to the clev-§ the ir 
enth and twelfth years, or as close tof who 
the employment of these workers af fund: 
possible. In 

who 
Business Teachers Participate are g 

The business teachers then def tic a 
scribed some of the ways in which the J who 
present curriculum attempts to over} whicl 
come the outstanding weaknesses ff of th 
which were mentioned in the 193) ff the 
surveys. used 

As these facts were presented§ Du 
questions were asked from the floor, ff hand 
followed in some instances by con-ff about 
siderable discussion. upon 

A pamphlet giving a summary of ff tst t 
the ways in which the high schoolff ber h 
attempts to meet the needs of business Proce 
was presented each member of the multi 
group. A brief resume of this maf} mem! 
terial follows. fracti 
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Guidance Through Tryout Experiences 


Our introduction to business is a 
tryout or exploratory course in which 
a ninth grade business student is 
given an opportunity to learn about 
the various types of positions which 
are open to beginning office work- 
ers in his community and of some of 
the opportunities for advancement 


that these positions offer. 


Since our curriculum offers spe- 
cialization in shorthand, bookkeeping, 
and clerical practice, the pupil is given 
such experiences in each of these 
areas as will enable him to decide 
whether he has a particular aptitude 
and interest in any of these fields of 
specialization. As a further guide, 
general clerical and shorthand prog- 
nostic tests are given to all these 
pupils. 

At the end of each unit, under the 
teacher’s guidance, the pupil evalu- 
ates the results of his experiences in 
terms of interest and achievement. In 
all cases where the pupil’s choice 
seems unwise, a conference is held 
between pupil and teacher to be sure 
that the pupil realizes his weaknesses 
in his chosen field. The teacher does 
not force the acceptance of his own 
recommendation, but does make sure 
that the pupil and the parent are 
aware of the reasons why a certain 
course is not recommended. In some 
cases it seems wiser for the pupil 
who has shown neither aptitude nor 
interest in any of his experiences to 
transfer to another curriculum. 


Arithmetic 


The arithmetic taught in the ninth 
grade is limited to that which is in- 
volved in solving the problems in the 
clerical and bookkeeping units. 

'n the tenth year, in which all 
business pupils have a year of book- 
keeping, remedial work is done with 
the individual or group of individuals 
who still have difficulty in using the 
fundamental arithmetic skills. 

In the eleventh year, the pupils 
who choose advanced bookkeeping 
are given remedial work in arithme- 
tic according to their needs. Those 
who take the general clerical section, 
which is set up to meet the needs 
of the slow learner, spend most of 
the year on the arithmetic that is 
used in various types of clerical jobs. 

During the twelfth year, all short- 
hand and bookkeeping majors spend 
about seventeen weeks of school time 
upon a review of arithmetic. A pre- 
test usually shows that they remem- 
ber how to perform the fundamental 
Processes of adding, subtracting, 
multiplying, and dividing, but re- 
member less well the handling of 
fractions and decimals and have for- 
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gotten almost completely the compu- 
tation of percentages, interests, and 


discounts. 


The fundamentals are reviewed 
thoroughly because even though the 
proper steps are remembered, little. 
speed is left, probably due to lack of 
Further analysis often reveals 
that the recall of number combina- 
tions in adding and multiplying is 


use. 


faulty. In addition to teaching and 
practicing the processes commonly 
used in business, some time is also 
spent on effective short cuts and in 
estimating and proving answers. 
The clerical practice II pupils, 
who have had arithmetic in their 
eleventh year, have a similar but 
shorter review unit their senior year. 


Transcription Skills 


Specialized training in business 
English is given in the eleventh and 
twelfth years. This work includes 
instruction in grammar usage, punc- 
tuation, capitalization, and spelling 
followed by practical application of 
the material learned. 

The ability to proofread is de- 
veloped through the checking of 
the pupil’s own papers and those of 
fellow classmen. Skill in oral Eng- 
lish situations is brought about 
through talks and discussions. An- 
other consideration is the develop- 
ment of a familiarity with tools of 
research available in school and pub- 
lic libraries. 

Intensive training is given in the 
writing of business letters. Correct 
form and style are studied. Empha- 
sis is placed on accurate, courteous, 
and concise expression of thought. 

The textbooks used in our short- 
hand classes supplement the formal 
training in English through their pre- 
sentation of marginal aids in spell- 
ing, punctuation, and word usage. 
This method of giving English aids 
when needed, provides a series of 
constant recalls which tend to auto- 
matize the use of these English con- 
ventions. 

The pupils are timed on the amount 
of work they turn out in a thirty-five 
minute period of actual transcription. 
The result in words per minute in- 
cludes the insertion of the paper and 
envelopes, use of the dictionary, all 
corrections, and proofreading. The 
minimum standard is fifteen words a 
minute. Each pupil is encouraged to 
produce according to his ability. 


Business Attitudes and Understandings 


An effort is made throughout the 
pupil’s four years in high school to 
help him develop those qualities 
which make him a worthwhile mem- 
ber of society. As opportunities 
occur, it is brought to his attention 


that his appearance, his disposition, 
his willingness to accept and profit 
by criticism, his habits of work and 
his attitude toward his co-workers 
affect his well being. 

General or basic business under- 
standings aid in the development of 
a capable and willing office worker. 
An attempt is made to integrate as 
much of this material as possible 
with other subjects rather than 
setting up special classes. Economics 
and law are the only two offerings 
in our curriculum which might be 
considered as primarily general busi- 
ness education. 

During the year, every senior busi- 
ness pupil makes from two to three 
visits to local offices for the purpose 
of observing the kind of work per- 
formed, the atmosphere of an office, 
the apparent attitude of the workers, 
and the general office situation and 
conditions. Before each trip, there 
is a discussion period in which the 
approach to the trip is analyzed in 
terms of what learning values will 
be. Upon returning to the classroom 
another period is spent in appraisal 
and evaluation of their experiences. 
The pupils discuss those things ob- 
served which are entirely new to 
them, those which appear to be con- 
trary to their anticipations. It is 
here that there are excellent oppor- 
tunities to discuss job attitudes. In 
some cases, pupils are quite critical 
of those attitudes which they observe. 

About twenty-five senior girls 
serve as secretaries to faculty mem- 
bers. This work the girls do volun- 
tarily in order to secure some addi- 
tional experience. No credit toward 
graduation is given. 

For a number of years a group of 
pupil workers known as the Service 
Corps, has been recruited by the high 
school office mainly from the senior 
business course. These pupils, mostly 
girls, work in the high school office 
during one school period a day ac- 
cording to a schedule which gives 
the office two (occasionally three) 
assistants each of the seven daily 
periods. Among the types of work 
done by the Service Corps are: filing, 
typing, preparation of absence lists, 
running errands, acting as guides for 
visitors, sorting and distributing 
mail, delivery of supplies, and much 
routine checking of forms concerned 
with pupil accounting. 

The Service Corps at the end of 
the year receive a Certificate of Serv- 
ice. Credit toward graduation is not 
given for this work. 


Evaluation 


Pupils are asked to aid in evaluat- 
ing the content, the methods of pre- 
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sentation, and the standards in cer- 
tain areas of work. Many of their 
suggestions have very real value, es- 
pecially if the pupils feel free to 
express their true thoughts. 

Teacher prepared and standardized 
tests provide accepted methods of 
evaluation. For the last two years 
the State Employment Services have 
administered at the school the State 
Civil Service examination for stenog- 
raphers and for clerk-typists to all 
business seniors who wished to par- 
ticipate. 

Perhaps the most realistic evalua- 
tion of the effectiveness of the 
school’s training is provided by the 
firms that employ its graduates, 


Conclusions 


It would appear that the weakness- 
es found in the beginning office 
worker by businessmen in 1950 are 
similar to those reported by them in 
1939. These criticisms were made 
with no attempt to differentiate be- 
tween the graduates of the various 
public and private schools in this 
area. Therefore, these weaknesses 
may or may not be applicable to the 
majority of our own graduates. 

Several of the office managers 
present felt that those employees en- 
gaged through our placement bureau 
were, as a rule, very satisfactory. 
This would indicate to some extent 
that the present curriculum and 
standards of achievement are meet- 
ing the needs of business when the 
right individual is placed in the right 
position. Since many of our gradu- 
ates and those of other schools are 
hired without any attempt on the part 
of the employer to contact the school, 
we feel that this may be one of the 
main reasons for so many “misfits” 
in offices. 

Possibly then, more effort should 
be made by the school to familiarize 
businessmen with the school’s place- 
ment bureau and to interest more 
office managers in using these serv- 
ices. 

The department plans to continue 
its study of curriculum needs this 
year with representatives of business, 
of the high school citizenship com- 
mittee, and of the central citizenship 
committee. 

One of the chief problems to be 
considered is the development of a 
program for the slow learner that 
would include simple routine tasks 
that these pupils could be taught to 
do well. In order to do this, we must 
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learn from business what jobs in 
their offices can be placed in this 
category. Then, we can plan the 
clerical offerings to meet the needs 
of the individual rather than try to 
mold them all to the same pattern. 
A report on a survey of general 
business courses offered in schools 
in thirty cities and towns and twelve 
states will be studied. This survey 
was made in 1949-1950 by a com- 
mittee of our business teachers. 
Since we do have pupils from the 
professional course who take certain 
business subjects and who do even- 
tually enter business, we feel that we 
should consider the introduction of a 
course in general or basic business 


to meet their needs. There is alg 
the question of whether or not every 
pupil in the school should have a 
least an opportunity to enter a course 
of this nature since everyone is q 
user of business services. 

A follow-up study of our gradu. 
ates of four years ago is now being 
made, under the direction of ou 
guidance department, and the results 
of this survey will be taken under 
consideration. 

The possibility of establishing a 
business clinic and a work experience 
program will also be discussed with 
business to determine whether or not 
either or both of these plans are 
feasible under present conditions, 


In the January issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 


design on the typewriter. 


This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted 


by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 
If you followed those directions the result should be the Abraham Lincoln design 


pictured below. 


The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 198 of the January issue. 


SOON 


Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the March issue. 
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N the area of office-style dictation, 
there appears to be two conflicting 
thoughts in regard to taking and 
transcribing such dictation. 

Office-style dictation differs from 
normal classroom dictation in that the 
former is a situation wherein the 
dictator makes changes in content; 
dictates at irregular rates, sometimes 
fast, sometimes very slow; voices his 
parenthetical thoughts; requires the 
stenographer to read back the notes 
at intervals during the dictation; in- 
dicates paragraphing or spelling or 
punctuation if he so desires; does not 
remain stationary during the dicta- 
tion. Any or all of those conditions 
may exist during the dictation period. 

Normal classroom dictation con- 
sists of timed material that is dictated 
in regular intervals; i.e., 20 words 
each 15 seconds. No change in the 
material dictated is made; ‘the dic- 
tator does not interrupt the flow of 
the dictation. The stenographer is 
not instructed as to paragraphing, 
spelling or punctuation. 

The first belief in regard to taking 
office-style dictation is that the ste- 
nographer should make _ insertions, 
changes and corrections in his notes 
at the time of such change. For ex- 
ample, if the dictator says, “Dear 
Sir, change that to Gentlemen,” the 
stenographer circles or crosses out 
“Dear Sir” and writes “Gentlemen.” 
The appearance of the notes, if we 
were considering the aesthetic ap- 
proach, would be considered disor- 
dered and untidy. Actually, though, 
proper indication of corrections, in- 
sertions and changes could be an 
attestation of the power of arrange- 
ment that the stenographer possesses. 

The second belief in regard to 
taking office-style dictation is that 
the stenographer makes a verbatim 
recording of everything dictated. 
For example, if the dictator says, 
“Dear Sir, change that to Gentle- 
men,” the stenographer will record 
precisely, “Dear Sir, change that to 
Gentlemen.” At the conclusion of the 
dictation, the stenographer constructs 
from his notes the intent of the dic- 
tator and then he transcribes the ma- 
terial dictated. 

It was my purpose to determine 
which method of taking and record- 
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HOW TO TRANSCRIBE DICTATION 


by Samuel Altman 


Julia Richman High School 
New York, N. Y. 


results in the most accurate transcrip- 
tion. These results would indicate 
which approach is more logical to the 
stenographer. 


Students and Locale 


My regular Stenography 4 and 
Transcription 2 classes at Julia Rich- 
man H. S. served in this effort. The 
Stenography 4 and Transcription 2 
classes comprise the same girls in 
each class. 

Of an approximate 30-period week, 
10 periods are devoted to stenog- 
raphy and transcription. This ar- 
rangement is usual where the girls 
are competing for a Commercial 
Diploma. The girls, generally, are 
interested in becoming stenographers 
in a business office. 

37 girls are registered in the class. 
31 of them are in the 6th term; 5 
are in the 7th term and 1 is in the 8th 
term. The median age is 16. 

These 37 students had previously 
completed 3 terms of stenography, 
2 terms of typewriting and 1 term of 
transcription. 1 girl failed in Ste- 
nography 4 and Transcription 2 the 
previous term and is repeating the 
work, 

Following is a summary of the 
grades earned by the girls of these 
classes in Stenography 3 and Trans- 
cription 1: 


Per Cent Number 
65-70 2 
71-80 5 
81-90 16 
91-95 5 
96-100 8 


Generally, then, the pupils have 
shown a marked proficiency in their 
field of high school specialization. 


Procedure 


In an effort to determine any com- 
parison that exists, I decided to re- 
cord the results of four different 
transcriptions of four different types 
of dictation. 

The dictation and_ transcription 
conditions were the same in each of 
the four instances. 

The study took place on four suc- 
cessive days. On the first day, Let- 
ter I was dictated to the class. On 


the second day, Letter II was dic- 
tated to the class. On the third day, 
Letter III was dictated to the class. 


On the fourth day, Letter IV was 
dictated to the class. 

The instructions that were given 
for each of the letters are substan- 
tially as follows. The instructions 
contain a description of the -nature 
of the dictation. 

Re Letter I: “T am going to dictate 
a letter that is similar in length and 
degree of difficulty to other letters 
that we have taken and transcribed. 
After I dictate the letter, I am going 
to allow 20 seconds for editing your 
notes. Then, I am going to time you 
on how long it takes for your tran- 
scription of the notes. You must 
prepare a carbon copy too and all 
errors in typewriting must be erased 
and corrected on both the original 
and carbon copy.” 

Re Letter II: “I am going to dic- 
tate a letter that we transcribed about 
a week ago. This letter is familiar 
material. Ordinarily, I dictate from 
a prepared text and I time the dic- 
tation. I seldom make a change in 
the content. 

“Today, we are going to try some- 
thing different. Let us imagine that 
we are in a business office. You are 
the stenographers and I am the em- 
ployer who is dictating a letter. This 
letter is an important one and I want 
to make sure that each word is ex- 
actly the right word. Therefore, I 
may interrupt the dictation to ask you 
to change a word or words, or I may 
ask you to delete a word or words. 

“You are privileged to indicate the 
changes in your notes as you wish. 
You may circle, cross out, use direc- 
tional arrows or anything else which 
you feel will enable you to transcribe 
the notes without undue delay. 

“T will allow you 20 seconds for 
editing your notes and then I will 
begin to time you. Remember to pre- 
pare the carbon and make corrections 
on both the original and the carbon 
copy.” The changes were simple and 
no more than ten in number. 

Re Letter III: The instructions 
were substantially the same as for 
Letter II except that the pupils were 
informed that this would be a letter 
of new material, with more changes 
than there were in Letter IT. 

Re Letter IV: “Instead of circling 
or crossing out as you did for Letters 
II and III, I would like you to record 
everything I say. You may write on 
every other line of your notebook, or 
if you wish, you may write on one 
side of the notebook, leaving the other 
side for the changes. As an example, 
I might dictate ‘Thank you for your 
note. Change that to “letter”.’” You 
are to write everything I say, even, 
‘Change that to’ as well as the word 
‘letter.’ You are not to circle or 
cross out any of your notes. 
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“At the completion of the dictation, 
I will allow the usual 20 seconds for 
editing. At that time you may cross 
out if you wish. You may delay the 
beginning of the actual transcription 
if you wish. Of course, you are to 
erase and correct all errors on both 
the original and carbon copy.” 


Recording of Results 
A deviation or error was recorded: 


Re Letter I: For every word 
omitted or added that was different 
from the model. Singular for plural 
and vice versa were recorded as 
errors. 


Re Letter II, Letter III and Letter 
IV: Same as for Letter I where no 
changes, additions or deletions were 
indicated in the dictation. Where 
such changes, etc., were indicated in 
the dictation and not made in the 
transcript, one deviation or error was 
charged, even if more than one word 
was involved. For example: “Your 
attention is called—change that to I 
call your attention.” If the change 
was not made in the transcript, it 
was recorded as 1 error, not 4. 


Results 


Letters I and II took the least time 
to transcribe as well as resulting in 
the best transcripts. Letter I took 
a median of 7’ 30”, with a range of 
4°30” to 10°15”. Letter II took 
7’00”,” with a range of 400” to 
10°30”. The median deviations or 
errors for Letter I was 1, with a range 
of 0-9. For Letter II, the median de- 
viations or errors was 0, with a range 
of 0-13. 

Letter III took a median of 8’ 30” 
to transcribe, with a range of 4-11”. 
3 girls did not finish. Letter TV took 
a median of 12’ 45”, with a range of 
5’ 00” to 16’ 15”. For Letter III, the 
median deviations or errors were 3, 
with a range of 0-25. For Letter IV, 
the median deviations or errors were 
6, with a range of 1-24. 


Conclusions 


1. From a standpoint of errors in 
transcript, considering the medians of 
3 and 6 respectively, it appears that 
Letter III compares more favorably 
with I than does IV. 


2. From a standpoint of transcrip- 
tion time, considering : 
a. the medians of 8’ 30” and 


12’ 45” for Letters III and IV re- 
spectively, and 


b. that 26 fall in the first three 
groups for Letter III as opposed 
to only 9 for Letter IV, 

it appears that transcription of office- 
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style dictation, where changes, cor- 
rections or insertions have been made 
by circling, crossing out or other 
means, is less confusing to pupils of 
Stenography 4 and Transcription 2. 


CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


(Continued from page 245) 


must be error-free.” It is assumed 
that by “transcript” is meant any typ- 
ing job, not merely the transcript of 
a letter, since the typing standard 
should not be tied to shorthand in 
any way. The slap at “production 
timing” in the first paragraph of the 
chapter on typing was disturbing, but 
the article as a whole and its con- 
cluding comment were reassuring— 
just what one would expect from a 
nationally recognized business educa- 
tion specialist in this field. 


It is to be hoped that these few 
comments will stimulate business 
teachers to make greater use of the 
1950 Yearbook than usually is made 
of such books. Don’t shove it among 
your “reference” books for possible 
use later. Set up objectives for the 
final weeks of your vocational busi- 
ness courses in harmony with its 
recommendations. If you do, you 
will not be content to use the same 
old tests of basic skills at the year’s 
end. You may even try out the 
UBE Tests. 


A final suggestion. Read Chapter 
I. Then turn to the final Chapter 
XVIII. Reading the first and last 
chapters first will make the inter- 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 


THE JourNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Here is such a question: 


To what extent should the writer 


of an article quote from others? 


The comment on the last page by Kurt P. Weingarten, a graduate student in business 


education at the University of California at Los Angeles, gives a definite and interesting 


point of view. 
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3. From a practical teaching and 
learning standpoint, it appears better 
to develop an ability to take office. 
style dictation in the manner described 
for Letter ITI. 


vening chapters more meaningful, 
And above all, read the final chapter 
again, and again and again. 

But, of course, if you are one of 
those described by a contributor as 
being “fairly well satisfied with what 
they get” from their teaching, don't 
bother to read this yearbook at all, 
Go to a movie, or enjoy your tele- 
vision. You may thus be spared 
pangs of conscience, since there are 
scores, perhaps hundreds, of implied 
and expressed condemnations of 
“current practice” in this great book. 

P. S. Be sure to bring this year- 
book to the attention of employers 
of your graduates. Study it in joint 
committees appointed for the pur- 
pose. Only by convincing them of 
the soundness of what is proposed 
can you benefit your students by 
adopting the better testing procedures 
advocated. Make sure that more 
than 50 per cent of your employers 
know, respect, and use or recognize 
the results of the United Business 
Entrance Tests. \ This is your point 
of departure in an attack on the 
measurement problem. And don't 
wait for a national movement to get 
under way. Go ahead on your own, 
right at home! 
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rs better 
Office. 
escribed HEN the high school student 

enrolls for bookkeeping he 
generally has little or no knowledge 
of what constitutes the content of 


GE the subject. He has become accus- 
tomed to the procedures and _ tech- 
niques used by his teachers in the 
academic subjects he has completed. 

ningfyl, @ Thus, he is unaware of the fact that 

chapter he is about to study an entirely new 

type of subject matter and that his 
one of & teacher will undoubtedly utilize pro- 
tor as cedures, techniques, and devices of 

‘th what  istruction to which he is unaccus- 

g, don't tomed. 

cat all © The student is approaching an en- 

ur tele. @ tirely new subject, and the teacher 
spared jg must use all facilities available to give 
ere are fy the student the right start. He must 
implied @ €deavor at all times to make clear 
ons of the objectives of the subject and to 
it book, | develop the practical aspects of book- 
is vear. @ Keeping in such a way that the stu- 
ployers dent feels a real incentive to learn 
in joint me the subject matter involved. Assum- 

e pur. ing that the business teacher has an 

hem of adequate background of information 

oposed regarding bookkeeping, the basic 
nts by Problem is one of using the proper 

‘edures Pedagogical procedures in passing 

more | that information on to students. 
ployers The principles of teaching book- 
ognize keeping presented in this article are 
usiness designed to aid the inexperienced 
point teacher, but they may also be of value 
yn the £0 a teacher with many years of ex- 

don’t perience. If the teacher of bookkeep- 
to get ing will occasionally check his plan 

r own, of teaching against these principles, 


he will undoubtedly find that he is 
not utilizing all of the teaching de- 
vices that are available. He may be 
able to improve his teaching by intro- 
gg some of the ideas expressed 
ere. 


Simplify the Learning of Bookkeeping 


1. Each bookkeeping term must 
be explained fully the first time it is 
presented. For example, to some 
students, “received check” and “re- 
ceived cash” are two different things. 
Terminology which seems simple to 
the teacher may be difficult for the 
student. 


2. The learning of bookkeeping 
should be a process of absorption of 
ideas and principles, rather than a 
mastery of subject matter at its first 
presentation. The first bookkeeping 
cycle is very limited in its scope of 
business transactions. The cycle 
must be repeated many times, and 
each time it becomes a little larger 
because it includes one or two more 
bookkeeping principles. Each step 
in the bookkeeping cycle must be pre- 
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PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING BOOKKEEPING 


Myrtle O. Adams, Zuleika Arnspiger 
Veneta Kyle Light, Leone Orner and 
Inez Simpson 


Graduate Students, College of Education 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


viewed and repeated until the process 
becomes continual and automatic. 
The ever-expanding cycle is a teach- 
ing device that is especially valuable 
in teaching bookkeeping, because it 
leads to absorption through continued 
automatic practice. 

_3. Avoid confusing the student in 
his learning of new information by 
bringing in difficult problems to solve 
before he can assimilate the book- 


"Use the blackboard for frequent demon- 
strations.'' 


keeping involved. For example, if 
the student must solve a difficult 
problem in interest before he can 
make the bookkeeping entry to record 
the payment of interest, he becomes 
confused in his thinking. Remedial 
mathematics problems may be given 
as a separate unit of work if the 
teacher believes that such instruc- 
tion is needed. 

4. Assignments must be clear and 
definite, and should have a stated 
time limit for completion. 


Help the Student to Visualize the 
Bookkeeping Transaction 


1. Use the blackboard for frequent 
demonstrations. 


_ 2. Use wall charts as aids in help- 
ing the student to analyze transac- 


tions. Charts may be used to teach 
the correct form for financial state- 
ments, the ruling of accounts, the cor- 
rect method of setting up special 
journals, adjusting and closing en- 
tries, accruals, deferred items, and 
setting up of valuation reserves. 

3. Show a few films. A good film 
should give illustrations, present vo- 
cational information, and provide the 
student with a true picture of how 
bookkeeping is practiced in actual 
office situations. 

4. Place exhibits of “real” book- 
keeping systems on the bulletin board. 
These exhibits may be obtained from 
local businesses in the community. 
Compare this material with textbook 
problems or with the practice sets. 

5. Display on the bulletin board 
the work done by students which is 
of high quality. 


Make Bookkeeping Interesting 


1. The teacher must be interested 
in teaching bookkeeping. A bored 
teacher has a tendency to “nag” and 
to drive students into memorizing 
facts. Interest can be created by 
using new methods of presentation, 
techniques, and teaching devices 
which result from recent experimen- 
tation and research in bookkeeping. 
Improved methods and_ techniques 
which are described in current pro- 
fessional magazines, monographs, 
and professional books are of prac- 
tical value to all teachers of book- 
keeping. 

2. The student must be interested 
in learning bookkeeping information. — 
Include student contributions in 
planning the content of the course. 

Students are more interested in 
what goes on in the business offices 
of the community than in textbook 
problems. The teacher should take 
advantage of this fact and use local 
problems for class demonstrations 
and_ illustrations. 

Students are interested in the im- 
mediate use of bookkeeping. Many 
common experiences of everyday life 
are actual business transactions. Ap- 
plication of textbook information to 
real life problems tends to increase 
interest. 

Find something in the ‘student’s 
work to praise. He is naturally more 
interested in things which he can do 
well. 

3. Get the community interested. 
The teacher must be willing to spend 
time and effort in establishing and 
maintaining good relationships with 
businessmen of the community and 
with the community as a whole. Take 
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advantage of the fact that business 
likes to serve. 

Bring businessmen and women, 
parents, and others into the class- 
room. Show them your equipment 
and the work of the students. Get 
their suggestions on the kind of 
equipment the classroom should have 
and how to get it. Ask their help in 
planning the course of study. 

Many businessmen consider it 
good advertising to have classes visit 
their establishments. Frequently busi- 
ness firms will be glad to furnish the 
students with business forms and 
papers to take into the classroom. 

Recent graduates, who have ob- 
tained bookkeeping positions, may be 
induced to come into the classroom 
and tell of their experiences on begin- 
ning jobs. They may relate many 
of the things that they learned in high 
school which helped them in their 
work, and may suggest other things 
which should be included in the 
course of study. 

The teacher of bookkeeping should 
be an active member of business clubs 
and organizations in the community. 


Teach Students the Value of Time 


1. The business world demands 
quantity as well as quality. It spends 
large sums of money to increase pro- 
duction. The teacher of bookkeep- 
ing must stress this important prin- 
ciple. 

2. Students must be taught how to 
get ready for work. They must be 
shown how to arrange materials and 
be ready for instructions—be busi- 
nesslike. 

They must read and think rapidly. 
They must work fast. Given a trial 
balance, how long does it take to com- 
plete a work sheet? a profit and loss 
statement? a balance sheet? etc. 

Drills on shortcuts and rapid men- 
tal calculations may be useful in in- 
creasing the students ability to solve 
problems quickly. 


Provide for Individual Differences 


1. The tempo of the fast-working 
student must be accelerated. Addi- 
tional problems and extra duties may 
be assigned. Here is a real oppor- 
tunity for him to display teamwork 
and ability to work with others by 
helping the slower students and those 
who are having difficulty with their 
problems. 

2. The slow student must be en- 
couraged to speed up, but not to the 
extent of becoming nervous and dis- 
couraged. The teacher should ob- 
serve his work habits and determine 
the cause of his slowness. It may 
be that he does not understand what 
to do, and a little special help could 
clear up the difficulty. It may be that 
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he needs to spend extra time each day 
in study and needs help in arranging 
a study schedule. 

3. All students should not be re- 
quired to work the same practice sets. 
Content of the practice sets should 
be adapted to meet students’ needs. 
For example, some students may be 
interested in household and family 
budgeting, others in farming, while 
others may be interested in banking 
sets, etc. This plan is especially good 
for use in the last few weeks of the 
school year. 


Make the Learning of Bookkeeping 
Practical 

1. Students should be able to apply 
the bookkeeping information which 
they leatn to practical problems, 
either as individuals or in the opera- 
tion of a business, or to both. Book- 
keeping instruction becomes more 
practical when business papers are 
used in connection with the practice 
sets. Also, teachers may find that 
business forms gathered from various 
offices or from homes in the com- 
munity can be used to advantage. 

The learning of bookkeeping be- 
comes practical to students when they 
are provided with an opportunity to 
visit business offices where they can 
observe how bookkeeping is actually 
practiced. In the business establish- 
ment they may see real sets of books 
which they can compare with the 
practice sets used in school. 

When the bookkeeping teacher pre- 
sents information regarding the use 
of financial statements in preparing 
income tax reports, controliing ex- 
penses, etc., he can call the students’ 
attention to the direct and indirect 
application of bookkeeping to prac- 
tical situations. Such questions may 
be answered as: What per cent of 
profit on investment did this business 
realize? How does the financial 
status of this business compare with 
other businesses? and, How are these 
financial statements used in deter- 
mining credit ratings? 

2. Incompleting bookkeeping 
problems or working practice sets, 
emphasis should be placed upon ac- 
curacy, usability, and length of time 
spent. Penmanship, ruling of lines, 
and other mechanical features of the 
work should be incidental and receive 
only slight consideration in grading 
plans. 


Provide Instruction for Developing Good 
Personality, Character Traits and Work 
Habits 

1. Teach the student to follow in- 
structions. Inability to follow direc- 
tions is one of the most commonly 
mentioned complaints of businessmen 
of our high school graduates on the 


job. Teach the student to listen at. 
tentively, read carefully, and folloy 
instructions minutely. 

2. Teach the student how to get 
along with others. Many good book. 
keepers fail to hold a job or lose their 
chance for promotion because they 
are overbearing, unfriendly, and self- 
ish. Encourage each student to con- 
tribute to the class. There are many 
times when working in groups js 
more satisfactory than working in. 
dividually. Practice sets may be com. 
pleted by teams of students. 

3. Assist the student to gain con- 
fidence in himself. Work hard to get 
each student to express himself daily, 
The teacher should not give informa- 
tion to a student that he can find for 
himself. Working his own problem 
will give him confidence in his ability, 

4. Train the student to be honest. 
The teacher who makes assignments 
too difficult is promoting cheating, 
Changing a few figures in a_book- 
keeping problem or practice set may 
eliminate copying. If a student is 
“stuck” ask some other student to 
help him. Much cheating will be 
eliminated if each assignment is pre- 
viewed thoroughly during the class 
period. 

5. Help the student to develop in- 
itiative and self-reliance. There is 
more than one way to do a job. Help 
him to find the best way. When a job 
is finished, provide other things to be 
done. 

6. Require the student to be sys- 
tematic and orderly in his work 
habits. Bookkeeping records are per- 
manent and may be referred to years 
later. They must be legible and un- 
derstandable to others, and they must 
be legally correct. 


Summary 


None of the information in this 
article is particularly new or out- 
standing. However, in the opinion 
of the authors, bookkeeping is an in- 
teresting and vital subject to teach. 
If other bookkeeping teachers do not 
find the subject challenging, perhaps 
they can remedy the situation by: 

1. Simplifying their instructional 
approach. 

2. Utilizing a greater variety of 
audio-visual aids and devices. 

3. Coordinating the activities of 
the teacher, student, and community 
to develop interest. 

4. Placing greater emphasis upon 
the value of time. 

5. Providing specifically for indi- 
vidual differences within each class. 

6. Endeavoring to bring out the 
practical aspects of bookkeeping. 

7. Providing definite instructional 
activities to aid students in developing 
good character traits and work habits. 
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SELECTING PUPILS IN DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


by I. David Satlow 


Thomas Jefferson High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


Blueprints for courses may be planned in the most scientific manner, but without 
upils, the plans are meaningless. In this article, Dr. Satlow discusses specific ways 
in which pupils can be obtained and retained. Practical guidance and sound pub- 
licity methods are indicated. This is the second in a series of four articles. 


HE source for pupils in the dis- 

tributive education courses is the 
entire student body. The department 
can either wait until the guidance 
counselors or the principal asks that 
the courses be inaugurated to accom- 
modate those pupils who fail con- 
sistently in other departments ; it can 
start these subjects for pupils who 
are encountering learning difficulty 
in its own department; or it can em- 
bark on this venture out of a sincere 
desire to offer a new area of educa- 
tional experience for meeting life ad- 
justment needs of pupils who would 
not necessarily fail in the standard 
or traditional commercial course of- 
ferings.. 

Guidance by Central Office 


Each of these beginnings calls for 
a different mode of attack. If the 
guidance office is the source of the 
names of the pupils to be accommo- 
dated, the commercial department is 
spared the effort that is to be ex- 
pended in a publicity and enrollment 
campaign. All that is usually called 
for in a case of this kind is an ex- 
ploratory meeting with the guidance 
counselors at which the pupil-type to 
be accommodated and his problems 
are described by the counselors and 
the new course is described by the 
chairman together with ways in 
which the course will meet the growth 
needs of this pupil-type. 


Departmental Guidance 


If the genesis of the course is at- 
tributable to the commercial depart- 
ment’s interest in offering a different 
kind of work to the failing and poten- 
tially failing pupils, the teachers in 
the department can be called upon to 
recommend pupils in their classes 
who do not possess the interest or the 
aptitude for pursuing the standard 
technical business courses with any 
degree of success. These pupils—and 
frequently, their parents—are to be 
interviewed by the department chair- 
man and given guidance and direc- 
tion. The guidance would include any 
of the following thoughts: 

_ (a) not all pupils have similar 
interests or abilities; 
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(b) not all employed in business 
are called upon to utilize or even 
demonstrate stenographic or book- 
keeping skills ; 

(c) we are at our best when we 

are doing that at which we are hap- 
piest ; 

(d) the area of store operation 
and management requires as much 
preparation as do the areas of 
bookkeeping and stenography ; 

(e) there is quite a future in the 
distributive occupations ; 

(f) many consumer and person- 
ality development values result 
from the study of distributive edu- 
cation ; 

(g) there is no stigma attached 
to these subjects ; 

(h) the subjects carry the same 
amount of credit value toward 
graduation. 

Of course, not all of these arguments 
need be used with all of the pupils. 

Some of the interviews will re- 
quire very little time; some will re- 
quire a great deal of time. But, if a 
course is to be devoloped properly, 
the expenditure of such time is worth 
while. Pupils will enter the new sub- 
ject with a proper frame of mind and 
will be ready to cooperate actively in 
the learning process rather than to 
appear sullen and defiant and to pre- 
vent others from learning. The teach- 
er’s task of pioneering in developing 
a new course will not be aggravated 
by disciplinary problems. Teachers 
and pupils in the other classes in the 
department, being relieved of the 
non-learners in their midst, will be 
able to proceed much more smoothly 
and efficiently toward the attainment 
of their instructional goals. 

As a result of the interviews, a list 
of names will be drawn up. This list 
should be transmitted to the program 
committee in time for proper pro- 
gramming for the new term. A dupli- 
cate copy of the list, preserved in the 
department office, will have many 
uses, including that of checking up 


‘early in the new term to determine 


whether all of the pupils who should 
have been assigned to the new class 
were actually programmed _ there. 
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Note should be made of the causes of 
failure on the part of the program 
committee to program some of the 
pupils. These causes should be studied 
with a view toward eliminating their 
recurrence in the future. 


Publicity Campaign 


If the introduction of the course 
is the result of a conviction on the 
part of the commercial department 
or of its chairman that the depart- 
ment’s service to the pupils is too 
limited and that other areas of busi- 
ness-education experience should be 
made available, a publicity campaign 
is called for. The goals of this cam- 
paign should be educational in nature. 
The principal and his administrative 
assistants are to be convinced of the 
worthwhileness of embarking on the 
new venture. Being at the helm, they 
are familiar with the total picture and 
know of experiments being attempted 
by other departments. It is not feasi- 
ble to have too many new courses 
vying for enrollment among the stu- 
dent body at one and the same time, 
for then all will be doomed to failure. 

After the administration has ex- 
pressed its endorsement of the new 
course, the commercial department 
chairman should discuss it briefly 
with the school cabinet (council of 
departmental chairmen) and with the 
board of guidance counselors. The 
former may have some valuable sug- 
gestions as to syllabus content and 
instructional methodology ; the latter 
may offer valuable suggestions as a 
result of their knowledge of adjust- 
ment problems of pupils. When this 
consultation is done in a dignified 
and unobtrusive manner, public rela- 
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tions are improved and support for 
the program from unexpected quar- 
ters is likely to ensue. 

The next step is to resort to actual 
publicity among the student body. 
This can be achieved by posters, 
mimeographed literature, and press 
releases. Attractive posters can be 
placed on the departmental bulletin 
board, near the guidance office, in the 
department’s classrooms, and in the 
homerooms of the department’s fac- 
ulty members. Basic principles ap- 
plicable to poster work should be ad- 
hered to, otherwise the message will 
be completely wasted and an opposite 
effect may result, Artistic skill should 
be utilized in the preparation of 
mimeographed literature; judicious 
care should be exercised in its distri- 
bution. There is no need for flaunting 
the offerings; the material can be 
circulated unobtrusively within the 
department’s classes. School-wide dis- 
tribution via the homerooms can be 
resorted to when the announcement 
is part of a guidance bulletin covering 
the offerings of all of the depart- 
ments. 

The entire student body can be 
reached by means of press releases in 
the school newspaper. To be effec- 
tive, the release should follow ac- 
cepted principles of journalism. Post- 
ers should have in small print a legend 
such as the following, ‘Details in 
Room——.” Mimeographed notices 
can easily have a perforated form on 
which a pupil interested in the new 
course offered can enter his name and 
which he can then deliver in person 
to a designated location. Press re- 
leases can conclude with a brief state- 
ment as to whom a pupil can see if 
he is interested in additional informa- 
tion about the course or in enrolling 
in the course for the new term. 


Retaining Pupils 


The mere obtaining of pupils is in- 
sufficient; to assure the success of 
any program, the retaining of pupils 

_is important. This can be done by 
knowing the pupils, their back- 
grounds, and their needs. The teacher 
should know each pupil’s past, mak- 
ing no reference to it publicly, and 
allowing the unfortunate ones to 
make a fresh start. 

The mere inspection of the pupils’ 
programs the first day of the term 
will often disclose the names of those 
who are in modified courses or spe- 
cial adjustment classes. A perusal of 
the permanent records of the pupils 
will bring to light those who have not 
succeeded in other subjects, the emo- 
tionally maladjusted, the truant, and 
the potential drop-out. Fortified with 
this knowledge, the teacher is in a 
position to maneuver a desirable 
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seating arrangement and to reach out 
for specific individuals in the class. 

If the teachers become familiar 
with the backgrounds of the pupils 
very early in the term, they may use 
this knowledge asa basis for a tact- 
ful distribution of maladjusted pupils 
among the several classes of a given 
grade at the very beginning of the 
term as part of the equalization of 
class sizes within the school. Preven- 
tive measures of this kind are partic- 
ularly desirable in schools where the 
“dumping ground” philosophy is in 
vogue. 

Enrollment will grow where the 
pupils feel that the new courses are 
offering them an opportunity to satis- 
fy the need for belonging, for recog- 
nition, for new experience, for se- 


curity, for success. Before long, some 
pupils will be taking several teriis of 
the subject concurrently. And why 
not? If this is the field in which they 
learn to express themselves with as- 
surance and in correct English; to 
differ from their classmates with con- 
viction, but with civility ; to appraise 
materials critically, to recognize 
propaganda in salestalk and in ad- 
vertisements ; to become aware of de- 
sirable personality traits; to become 
oriented to a possible life occupation 
—and, through all of this, to stay on 
at school to the point of gradua- 
tion, then the distributive education 
courses serve a valuable function in 
the lives of these boys and girls and 
have earned a rightful place in the 
secondary school. 
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COUNTRY SCENE 


By Jon Leverenz, New Holstein High School, New Holstein, Wisconsin 


e 


To construct a design with the use of but a single character is not an easy job; but to 
get both perspective and shading into such design is really remarkable This medal-winner 
is an excellent example of such a design. Drawn with the use of the period only, the typist 
very carefully spaced the periods and the white spaces to get the perspective effect. 
Shading was obtained by varying the stroke intensity and by grouping the periods more 


closely in some areas. 


This is one of the entries submitted in the Annual International Artistic Typing Contest 
conducted by Julius Nelson. Other designs submitted in the contest will be printed in 


later issues of this magazine. 
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ARE YOUR DAYS TOO SHORT? 


by George A. Kay 


Management Consultant 
Instructor, University of Baltimore 
Baltimore, Maryland 


AVE you recently taken your- 

self to task because you think 
you should accomplish more? Do 
you find yourself slipping behind in 
your work and faced with an ever 
increasing number of unfinished 
jobs? Do you often wish there were 
more hours in the day so that you 
might catch up with your work? 
If so, perhaps you should try a 
method that has long’ been found 
helpful in industry—motion study. 

You no doubt have heard of mo- 
tion study and associated it with 
highly repetitive factory work, never 
dreaming that it can be applied to 
your work. Well, here is help for 
you whether you are a teacher, stu- 
dent, executive, office worker, or 
housewife. Your job can be made 
easier and you can save considerable 
time by following a few simple rules. 


Planning 


Let’s see how time is saved in a 
factory and then how the same prin- 
ciples can be applied to other types 
of work. In the same usual course 
of events when a job is begun, little 
or no thought is given to time or ef- 
fort expended. As a result, the pro- 
duction is low because the worker 
has to expend energy and time to 
perform useless motions. Frequently, 
the materials he uses are located at 
a distance from the work place which 
necessitates reaching or walking. The 
sequence of operations may be un- 
handy or the correct tools may not 
be provided. All of these add up to 
just one thing; too much time spent 
to do the job. Now, an industrial 
engineer appears on the scene and 
by making a few simple changes the 
worker finds that he can not only 
produce more finished pieces, but the 
work is easier and less tiring. What 
was done to accomplish this change 
that has contributed in a large meas- 
ure to the success of our industries? 

Many years ago a man by the 
name of Frederick W. Taylor con- 
ceived the idea that in order to de- 
termine what constituted a fair day’s 
work the various jobs should be 
measured. Immediately it became ap- 
parent to him that workmen doing 
the same job followed different 
methods and the various methods 
resulted in different amounts of work 
produced. Obviously to Taylor, the 
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best method was the one that pro- 
duced the maximum amount of pro- 
duction. This idea of finding the one 
best way was later developed more 
fully by Frank and Lillian Gilbreth 
who, through their studies, evolved 
a number of principles of motion 
which aid materially the improvement 
of any type of work. A host of 
other persons have made valuable 
contributions toward the goal of 
making jobs easier and it is on the 
basis of this information that a few 
simple rules can be formulated that 
will help to set you straight. 


Job Analysis 


The industrial engineer, referred 
to above, first made an analysis of 
the job from several points of view. 
He might question whether or not 
the job is necessary to be performed ; 
then, if it can not be eliminated, can 
it be combined with some other work 
or can the task be simplified by 
changing the sequence of operations 
by which it is performed. Then at- 
tention is directed to the work place 
and every effort made to arrange ma- 
terials and the proper tools so that 
the least amount of effort is required 
of the workman. Finally, the worker 
is carefully instructed in the proper 
way to perform the job. 


Simplification 


Try this approach to a job with 
which you are familiar.’ First, list 
in order of occurrence all of the 
operations that make up the job as 
it is now performed. Then review 
what you have written and see if 
there are any items that do not con- 
tribute to the completion of the job. 
In many cases you will find a situa- 
tion such as this in an office: 


1. Pick up letter or form 

. Read contents 

. Walk to file cabinet 

. Extract reference 

Return to desk 

. Compare reference with letter 
. Make notes on letter 

. Walk to file cabinet 

. File Reference 

. Return to desk 
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You will notice at once that items 3, 
5, 8, and 10 instead of expediting the 
job merely consume time and effort. 
If the file cabinet was next to the 
desk these operations could be elimi- 
nated and the job completed in a 
shorter time with less effort. 

Correct work-place arrangement 
can materially shorten the time to 
perform a task. Try to arrange sup- 
plies and materials in a semi-circle 
before the worker. Study the follow- 
ing illustration. 


Lines A-A’ are made by describing 
an arc with each hand keeping the 
elbows at the sides. Lines B-B’ are 
arcs made by the left and right hand 
with the arms extended comfortably. 
The best place to perform work is in 
the area marked X. All supplies, ma- 
terials and tools should be located 
within the area included in lines B-B’. 


Basic Principles 


As an aid in achieving better 
work-place layout the following prin- 
ciples of motion as developed by the 
Gilbreths are worthy of a little study. 

1. Both hands should begin their 
motions simultaneously. 

2. Both hands should complete their 
motions simultaneously. 

3. Both hands should not be idle 
at the same time. 

4. Arm motions should be opposite 
and symmetrical. 

5. Every instance of delay should 
be analyzed for elimination. 

6. All materials and tools should 
be located within normal grasp area 
and should be positioned for easy 
grasp. 

7. The sequence of motions should 
be arranged to build rhythm. 

8. The hands should be relieved 
of all work that can be done by the 
feet or other parts of the body. 

You will be surprised, after a little 
practice, how easy it is to improve 
the method of doing work and you 
will find yourself unconsciously fol- 
lowing at least some of the principles. 


(Continued on page 261) 
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SLOW LEARNERS: A CHALLENGE TO 


ERTAINLY all of us teachers 

are in agreement that each student, 
be he slow, superior, or average, 
brings to class with him his special 
abilities or special problems. Our 
job then is to take these students— 
with their special abilities or special 
problems—and help them to solve 
these problems and further develop 
the abilities so that they will develop 
employable skill in shorthand. We 
are mindful of the fact that the slow 
student will need a greater amount of 
skillful guidance in this development. 
Certainly this is a challenge to our 
ability as teachers. 


Writing 


“The two most commonly used 
approaches to the teaching and learn- 
ing of shorthand are the reading ap- 
proach and the writing approach. In 
these approaches the adjective very 
vividly describes the noun. In the 
reading approach, for example, read- 
ing is taught at first as a basis for 
learning to write ; while in the writing 
approach, the students are taught to 
write from the very beginning. 

“It is believed that there is no dif- 
ference between the learning pro- 
cedures (the way learning takes 
place) of slow students and that of 
the average or superior students—the 
difference lies in the rate of learning. 
The superior student naturally learns 
at a “superior” rate, the average stu- 
dent learns at a so-called “normal” 
rate, while the slow student learns at 
a rate slower than the other two 
groups. 

“It is also believed that the pro- 
cedures used in teaching these three 
kinds of students are quite similar, 
the materials used in teaching them 
are similar, but the amount of mate- 
rial covered and the rate of speed at 
which it is covered differ greatly. In 
all three cases, the teacher should take 
care to utilize to the maximum extent 
the abilities of all of the students. 
This will necessitate being alert to in- 
dividual differences as well as know- 
ing how to organize and teach classes 
so that this aim will be realized. 

“Care should be taken not to give 
the slow learner too much material 
(for which he will be held responsi- 
ble) at first. Perhaps it would be 
wise for the teacher to feed him small 
amounts of material at a time and 
as rapidly as circumstances will 
allow. He will need, as a general 
practice, more repetition than other 
students. However, as repetition can 
be harmful as well as meaningful, the 
teacher should take care to use repeti- 
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by William M. Young 


Howard Academy 
Ocala, Florida 


tion only when warranted and _ not 
just for the sake of repeating. The 
teacher should also be mindful of the 
fact that slow learners become bored 
quite easily . . . especially when they 
do not understand.”? 

In the introductory stage, writing 
has one major purpose: To teach the 
student to write shorthand outlines 
fluently. 

The question which arises in the 
minds of many young teachers when 
introducing writing is: How much 
time should I spend on writing the 
first day? My answer to this question 
would be not more than ten or fifteen 
minutes. I believe it would be more 
advisable to take the slow students 
back several lessons and shorten the 
time spent writing the first few days, 
rather than to use a major portion of 
the period and the current lesson. It 
might be wise to use this same pro- 
cedure with all students but certainly 
it would be used with the slow stu- 
dents—and they should be taken 
further back than the other students. 


Without question, the purpose in 
teaching reading is to train the stu- 
dents to read fluently and for thought 
—for understanding. If stress is be- 
ing placed upon reading for compre- 
hension, this should necessitate the 
use of sentences and not isolated 
shorthand outlines as isolated words 
seldom express complete thoughts. 

In order to be able to read with 
expression and to be able to grasp 
the meaning of the material read, the 
student must have an immediate 
recognition of the shorthand outline 
—further, he must understand the 
English meaning given the shorthand 
symbol. 

There are several worth-while 
techniques which may be employed 
when teaching the slow student to 
read for understanding. Care should 
be exercised to ascertain that no 
one technique is used too frequently. 
Some techniques which may serve 
are: 

1. Teacher may read to students in 
early shorthand learning. In this way 
the students will get the sound of 
fluent reading. 

1Taken from a committee report, How to Teach 


the Slow Learner, on which the author worked at 
New York University, Summer, 1950. 


SHORTHAND TEACHERS 


2. Individual students may be 
called on to read aloud. (This is a 
test of the student’s ability to read 
fluently. ) 

3. Teacher may make reading as- 
signment and ask questions on miate- 
rial read. 

4. Pupils may be allowed to read 
in unison so as to help establish con- 
fidence in their ability to read. 

5. Teacher should teach the stu- 
dents how to use the key in the back 
of the book. This will enable the stu- 
dents to discover the meanings of 
unfamiliar outlines with the least 
practicable delay and least mental tax 
to them. 

The student must feel that reading 
shorthand is as easy as reading long- 
hand. He must feel that it is not a 
burden, 

English Essentials 

Here, we are not primarily con- 
cerned with having the students 
memorize a lot of rules of grammar 
which they already should 
learned in their English classes. I 
should think that we are interested in 
having the students develop an auto- 
matic reaction to the application of 
these rules. 

When the student finds employ- 
ment, he will not have ample time to 
wait until he reads a book of rules 
before he transcribes his notes. He 
must transcribe his notes with the 
least practicable delay and he must 
make neat and accurate transcripts. 
As we teach the students to read and 
to write shorthand notes, we must 
make certain that they encounter cer- 
tain English fundamentals, spelling, 
writing of numbers, punctuation, 
capitalization, et cetera, sufficiently 
enough so as to develop in them an 
awareness of accuracy and correct- 
ness in transcription. 

Certainly we will all agree that the 
teacher should stop periodically, as 
necessary, and give special attention 
to certain difficult fundamentals. 
Also, a periodic check should be made 
to see how much progress is being 
made. 


Conclusion 


Personally, I would disapprove of 
homogeneous grouping in shorthand 
classes as homogeneity is not realistic 
in actual life situations. I think that 
by grouping heterogeneously, each 
student challenges himself, the other 
members of the class, and is chal- 
lenged by every other member of the 
class. There are those who would 
argue that such grouping may offer 

(Continued on page 263) 
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N a metropolitan area like Detroit, 
big business demands a clerical 
ofice force trained in the use of 
mechanized and all manner of other 
office equipment. In order to provide 
for such training a program consid- 
ering the possibilities of acquiring 
adequate equipment in the Detroit 
High Schools was inaugurated. The 
need for such a program was further 
crystallized in discussing this matter 
with key personnel in business and 


industry. 
Getting the Facts 


In order to launch such a program 
it was necessary to secure the support 
of the different school administrators 
concerned. Among these were the 
high school  principals,. assistant 
superintendents, director of instruc- 
tion and business department heads. 
It is true that some of these machines 


by L. J. Whale 


Supervisor, Business Education 
Detroit Public Schools 
Detroit, Michigan 


business education department heads 
meeting on October 16, the machines 
equipment and use inventory was pre- 
sented and the urgent need for secur- 
ing additional office machines equip- 
ment was supported by this group. 

A so-called ideal plan was then set 
up by a committee consisting of two 
office machines teachers and two de- 
partment heads and supervisor. The 
next step was to secure the approval 
and cooperation of the High School 
Principals Committee on Business 
Education, consisting of five princi- 
pals and the supervisor of business 
education. The High School Prin- 
cipals Committee met on October 31 


Model Office at Western High School, Detroit 


were already available for instruction 
in a limited number and variety in 
our high schools. 

On September 8, 1950, a question- 
naire on the location and instructional 
use of all office machines, having the 
approval of the supervising director 
of instruction and the assistant super- 
intendent in charge of high schools 
was sent to all heads of the business 
departments in the Detroit High 
Schools. 

When the questionnaires were re- 
turned, the data were summarized 
and presented to the assistant super- 
intendent. He in turn immediately 
arranged for a conference with the 
superintendent of schools, assistant 
business manager and the supervisor 
of business education. 

As an outgrowth of the above 
meeting, the supervisor of business 
education was requested to submit a 
Proposed plan for office machines 
equipment to adequately meet the 
needs of the local situation. At the 
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and was unanimous in their enthusi- 
asm for the proposed office machines 
equipment. The chairman of this 
committee arranged with the assistant 
superintendent in charge of high 
schools to have the matter presented 
at the next general meeting of all 
high school principals. 


An Ideal Office Machines Room 


On November 2 the supervisor of 
business education discussed the pos- 
sibility of setting up an ideal office 
machines room in each of the high 
schools where seniors could be given 
information about office machines 
and initial employment proficiency 
on those machines used most fre- 
quently in this area. The principals 
were favorable to the proposed office 
machines course. 

After this meeting further work 
was done by the committee in the re- 
finement of objectives, credit, room 
layout and necessary office equipment 
and to sound out the proposal with 


SELECTION OF OFFICE MACHINES EQUIPMENT 


local businessmen, NOMA members, 
college professors and experts in 
machines training in business, indus- 
try, secondary schools, business col- 
leges and universities. Studies pre- 
viously made by NOMA and our 
local Detroit Commercial Club were 
used to validate and justify every 
item included in the proposed office 
machines program. 

As a result of the conferencesand 
meetings, a revised proposal was set 
up. This was presented and discussed 
at the business education department 
head meeting December 4, 1950. The 
department heads amended one item 
in the proposal and approved the pro- 
gram for final presentation. 

The following’ day the proposal 
was approved and signed by the 
supervising director of instruction. 
On December 6 the proposal was ap- 
proved and signed by the assistant 
superintendent in charge of high 
schools. Twelve copies of the pro- 
posal were presented to the assistant 
secretary of the Detroit Board of 
Education, for his presentation to 
the superintendent’s executive com- 
mittee on Monday, December 11. 

An interview was held with each 
member of the superintendent’s com- 
mittee explaining the purposes and 
answering any questions relating to 
the proposed machines course which 
was to be presented at an early meet- 
ing of their group. On Monday, 
December 11, the proposal was unani- 
mously approved by the superintend- 
ent’s executive committee and budg- 
etary procedure was set up for the 
purchase of these machines. 

Three high schools will be com- 
pletely equipped after July 1, 1951, 
and each high school will receive 
some of this equipment. The balance 
of this equipment necessary for build- 
ing each high school machines’ de- 
partment up to the quota in the orig- 
inal proposal will be furnished as 
rapidly as funds and equipment are 
obtainable. 


Types of Machines Included 


The following machines and equip- 
ment will be used in class instruction: 
calculators (8) ; eight-column ‘listing, 
adding and subtracting machines 
(2); mechanized office practice ma- 
chines (4); crank-driven calculators 
(2); 10-key, 7-bank, direct subtrac- 
tion machines (2) ; transcribing ma- 
chines (2); stencil duplicator (1) ; 
illuminated drawing board (1); 
liquid duplicator (1); typewriters 
(10) ; electric typewriter (1) ; styli; 

(Coutinued on page 261) 
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DeLuxe Typing Desk with Pullout Writing Shelf (Model 

#101)—30" high, 20" wide, 36" long. This model also 

furnished with drawer in place of Writing Shelf and 
with no Drawer or Writing Shelf. 


Over 3000 Colleges 


and Schools Have Adopted 
Hartnett Desks 


At right is pictured a classroom in one of the 
over 3000 schools and colleges which have 
adopted Hartnett adjustable desks since their 
introduction three years ago. These are Model 
#101. Five other models of typing desks and 
tables are furnished. 


“Corner 
yperoritr. 


Hammond Desk Company 
5248 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


Please send me literature as checked below. 


Free booklet, “Your Correct Typewriter Height.” 
Complete information about models shown. 
Descriptive circular about other models. 


the 


With this revolutionary Hartnett 

adjustable desk it is now easy for each 
student in your typing class to T 
assume the “magic angle” at his 


machine. For this advanced-type desk han 
can be quickly adjusted to the low 
specific height at which each student offic 
can attain maximum speed and ac- at t 


curacy. 7 out of 10 students improve in prol 
classwork. 


Hartnett Adjustable Table * 
(Modei #140) — 27" high, 
18" wide, 34" long. 


OW 
T 
do 
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| | 
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of 
HAMMOND” DESK COMPA) | 


the Bost in Jypowniting Results 


AG TJypawniter Desk 


Improve Classwork 


That 70% of typing students, using normal classroom desks, are 
handicapped by the fact that their typewriters are too high or too 
low has been repeatedly shown by research. Studies by training 
officers in the Federal Government show that the magic angle (30°) 
at the typewriter increases speed, reduces errors and fatigue. This 
problem, of how to achieve typewriter height for each student, has 
now been solved by the Hartnett adjustable typing desk. 


This revolutionary desk is designed for all students: the 30% who 
do not need desk adjustment, as well as for the 70% who do. In 
the case of the latter, surveys show that improvement in general 
classroom work is immediate. With the student's arms placed in 
the ideal position, parallel to the keyboard, there is less fatigue, 
fewer errors and faster progress. 


Remedy Wrong Posture 


Reports from many schools attest to the fact that these advance- 
type desks eliminate the long-standing problem of poor posture 
caused by desks that are too high or too low for the student. A 
simple, patented device, located below the ''well’’ as shown in the 
illustrations, enables the student easily to adjust the typewriter to 
any height from 26 to 30 inches from the floor. 


Hartnett typing desks are made in five models. For departments 
with limited budgets, there is a typing table equipped with the 
patented adjusting device. Two of the models are pictured on the 
opposite page. All units are rugged pieces of school furniture, made 
of oak. Send coupon for complete data and prices. 


Some Features of This Advance-Type Desk 


* Increases efficiency and typing speed. 
* More comfort; better posture; less fatigue. 


* Less eye strain. Transcription copy is 4 inches closer than with commonly 
used 26-inch desks. 


* Adjusted by the student to any height from 26 to 30 inches. 

® Front and sides enclosed for comfort of feminine students. 

* Gives a business-office atmosphere to the classroom. 

® Only the typewriter is raised or lowered; the desk remains uniform. 


HAMMOND DESK CoO. 


5248 HOHMAN AVENUE ¢ HAMMOND, INDIANA 


SOLVES PROBLEM OF 
Correct 
TYPEWRITER HEIGHT 


- 


Typewriter is too low; brisk’ 
stroke is impossible; fingers snag 
keys; poor posture, more fatigue. 


Typewriter is too high; strained 

position; errors on lower row of 

keys; numerals require raising 
whole hand. 


Typewriter is correct height; 

forearm on 30° angle; less fa- 

tigue, fewer errors; student pro- 
gresses faster. 
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CO-OPERATIVE TRAINING IN 
A COUNSELING CENTER 


by Barbara A. Kirk and Robert R. Headley 


Counseling Center 
University of California 
Berkeley 


N June of 1948 the School of 

Business Administration of the 
University of California, Berkeley 
Campus, under the Deanship of 
Ewald T. Grether, inaugurated a new 
approach to the project method of 
training students in business adminis- 
tration specializing in personnel. At 
that time a cooperative relationship 
was established with the University 
Counseling Center. This initiated a 
coordination with a campus facility 
whose program was in a field appro- 
priate for training in a number of 
functions basic to the exercise of 
future personnel responsibilities. 

Since June of 1948 one graduate 
student and nine senior honor stu- 
dents have been selected by the in- 
structor in personnel administration, 
IF. Theodore Malm, and assigned to 
the Counseling Center to participate 
in field work projects under Center 
supervision. 


Student Selection 


Ordinarily the statement of the 
availability of this field work course 
is posted in the office of the School 
of Business Administration with de- 
scriptions of projects to be under- 
taken and the announcement that the 
course is limited to graduate students 
and senior honor students. Interested 
students are then screened by the 
Senior Administrative Assistant in 
the School of Business Administra- 
tion, the instructor in the course, 
and the supervisor in the Counseling 
Center, who has been either a Super- 
vising Vocational Counselor or the 
Occupational Information Specialist. 
Since the number accepted each 
semester or summer session has been 
limited to two or three, because of 
the restriction on availability of Cen- 
ter time for sufficient supervision, 
there has of course been a great deal 
more demand than has thus far been 
met. Those accepted therefore have 
unanimously been most enthusiastic 
and eager for the opportunity. 


Value of Actual Experience in Counseling 


The Counseling Center as a facility 
for this type of supervised experi- 
ence for the students in the School 
of Business Administration makes 
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two important contributions. In the 
first place it provides the realistic 
setting of an intensive aspect of per- 
sonnel work with students. In the 
counseling process there is a very 
real need for occupational informa- 
tion. The urgent questions in the 
minds of students deserve sound, 
current, and specific answers, which 
require a constant contact with the 
local labor market and community 
resources and facilities. The projects 
given priority for acquisition and 
analysis of occupational information 
are those which have resulted from 
questions or problems posed to the 
counselor in the counseling situation. 
Therefore, the projects on which 
business administration students have 
an opportunity to work are alive and 
purposeful. 

A second feature of the particular 
contribution that can be made by 
such a facility as the Counseling Cen- 
ter is that of direct supervision on 
the firing line. In addition to those 
aspects of personnel administration 
ordinarily considered within — the 
province of training in the School of 
Business Administration, training is 
afforded by specialists in related 
fields, thus broadening the student’s 
preparation. For example, in this 
Counseling Center the professional 
staff combines a basic training in 
clinical and vocational psychology 
with extensive experience in person- 
nel activities, such as job placement, 
industrial selection, etc. Intensive 
supervision is therefore available to 
a student in a number of specific 
aspects of personnel work. 

Prior to the actual field work, each 
student has received in the Center 
both general and specific training 
in interviewing techniques. This 
training has been afforded by a staff 
member well-oriented in the psycho- 
logical-clinical as well as the occupa- 
tional approach. Assisting in this 
training is the Occupational Infor- 
mation Specialist who has a particu- 
larly wide experience in employer 
contacting, employment placement, 
and intensive knowledge of occupa- 
tional materials and their classifica- 
tion, and the use of such instru- 
ments as the Dictionary of Occupa- 


tional Titles. Another point worth 
mentioning is that these students have 
usually obtained a general acquaint- 
anceship with purposes and_pro- 
cedures of counseling, a field closely 
related to several aspects of person- 
nel administration. 


Description of Actual Projects 

Description of two projects re- 
cently undertaken will serve as ex- 
amples of the type of experience 
which may be made available to stu- 
dents. 

One study was recently conducted 
for the purpose of obtaining infor- 
mation regarding employer prefer- 
ences for business training. 

Many of the persons requesting 
counseling at the University of Cali- 
fornia Counseling Center are busi- 
ness administration students. They 
frequently express an interest in jobs 
involving management responsibility 
or at least an opportunity to advance 
to such positions. 

In counseling with these students 
the counselor should be able to give 
realistic information regarding 
several questions that arise repeat- 
edly. They deal with the level of 
training employers require, the most 
desired kind of training, the relative 
value of a graduate degree, the na- 
ture of entry positions for college 
graduates leading towards manage- 
ment, and the availability of execu- 
tive trainee opportunities. 

To obtain information that is both 
recent and locally applicable a study 
was designed by the Counseling Cen- 
ter staff. Included in the study was 
a survey of the 200 major manufac- 
turing firms in the San Francisco 
Bay Area, ai! having over 100 em- 
ployees. 

It was felt that the most desirable 
method of contact would be by per- 
sonal interview with the personnel 
manager or other company officer re- 
sponsible for the hiring of college 
trained persons. 

It was feasible to cover seventy- 
five representative firms by interview, 
the other one hundred twenty-five 
being mailed questionnaires. 

Each of the students selected for 
this study was given considerable 
individual instruction and supervis- 
ion. Specific instruction was given 
regarding the mechanics of getting to 
the person being interviewed, the ap- 
proach, how to present the study, 
and how to obtain the desired infor- 
mation. It was also necessary to 
give some orientation as to the nature 
of the industry they would be con- 
tacting and the types of jobs occur- 
ring in the industry. After this, each 
student conducted one interview, re- 
turned to discuss its results and the 
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problems he had encountered, and 
was given help and suggestions. The 
student then completed three more 
interviews. 


During these first few interviews 
the students tended to accept general 
comments by the employer, without 
getting the specific detailed informa- 
tion which could be used in tabulat- 
ing results. It was necessary to give 
a good deal of instruction in the tech- 
niques of interviewing, of how to 
phrase a question, how to handle too 
general responses, and how to open 
discussion. After the first four in- 
terviews all of the students were able 
to get most of the information de- 
sired by free conversation with the 
personnel managers. As _ the work 
progressed, the students consulted 
the supervisor whenever problems 
arose which they wanted to discuss. 
Each student completed interviews 
with the personnel managers of ap- 
proximately twenty-five firms, and 
wrote a paper covering both the 
methodology of obtaining informa- 
tion and the results of that portion 
of the study in which he had taken 
part. The report was required in 


duplicate, one copy for the School 
of Business Administration and one 
copy for the Counseling Center. 


In addition to the training in in- 
terviewing techniques in the accumu- 
lation of current information, the 
students felt that they gained invalu- 
able experience of several kinds. 
They had first-hand contact with a 
number of established people in the 
field to which they were aspiring. 
They saw how personnel managers 
conduct themselves, and they had an 
opportunity to discuss problems di- 
rectly related to personnel work. 
They felt that the experience added 
materially to their confidence in that 
they were in the position of conduct- 
ing the interview. Another per- 
sonally important gain was their own 
preparation for making employment 
application, As a matter of fact 
several obtained job leads, and at 
least two are known to have been 
offered employment as a result of 
these contacts. 


Another study, currently in proc- 
ess, includes interview contacts with 
representatives of business and in- 
dustrial organizations and associa- 
tions to obtain occupational informa- 
tion regarding the purposes, func- 
tions, and structure of their groups. 
Information relative to the status of 
a particular industry in this area and 
implications for employment oppor- 
tunities is thus accumulated, as is 
that regarding the association’s role 
as a facility for employment. 
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As has been seen from the fore- 
going examples of projects which 
have been successfully executed by 
students, the dual purposes are 
served of student training and the 
accumulation of information vital 
both to the counseling of students in 
general and the ultimate placement 
of graduating students in the School 
of Business Administration. A pro- 
gram of this nature could well be 
expanded to encompass other aspects 
of personnel administration training, 


as for example, in a university or 
college psychological services bureau, 
where there was a program in indus- 
trial selection, students might be pro- 
vided with the opportunity for ad- 
ministration of some of the best- 
known and simpler aptitude and se- 
lective tests. In a counseling bureau 
alone, however, the kinds of projects 
from which students can gain knowl- 
edge, experience, confidence, and 
even in some cases placement, are 
innumerable. 


ARE YOUR DAYS TOO SHORT? 
(Continued from page 255) 


Remember that practically any job 
can be improved if the followmg 
questions are asked: 

1. Is the work necessary—can it be 
eliminated? A surprising number of 
analyses will end at this point.) 

2. Can the task be combined with 
some other work and be performed 
simultaneously ? (Cook two things in 
the same pot.) 

3. Can the task be simplified by 
changing the sequence of operations ? 
(Read table of contents carefully be- 


fore reading the text.) 

4. Can the method of performing 
the task be improved by better work- 
place layout, elimination of lifting or 
carrying, or the reduction of body 
motions? (Move materials closer 
to you, have sufficient light, arrange 
work area to reduce walking. ) 

Now let’s see what you can do. 
Make it a game and you will accom- 
plish the same result as though you 
— added a couple of hours to your 

ay. 


SELECTION OF OFFICE MACHINES EQUIPMENT 
(Continued from page 257) 


timing clock; paper cutter; stapler; 
and numbering device. For the room 
the following office equipment is 
necessary: 11 typewriting adjustable 
desks, 17 single pedestal desks, 2 
teacher’s desks, 2 duplicator tables, 
30 posture chairs, 1 teacher’s chair, 
4 file drawers 
size), 1 record cabinet, 1 stencil file. 

The office machines course will be 
taught in grade 12, allowing two and 
one-half credit hours and this equip- 
ment will accommodate a class of 30. 

In setting up a complete office ma- 
chines equipment program based on 
the needs of the area, the following 
steps are necessary : 

1. The first requisite is to have a 
well integrated plan of action, prop- 
erly timed and carefully executed. 

2. It is necessary to secure the co- 
operation of all parties interested in 
the plan including lay people, ma- 
chines experts from colleges, univer- 


(4 sections—legal 


sities and secondary schools, business 
men and especially the school admin- 
istrators and department heads who 
will have to provide the space to 
house this equipment. 

3. The need for such a training 
program must be substantiated by 
factual data relevant to this area. 

4. The objectives of the course, 
credit, room layout and _ required 
space must be carefully set up in ad- 
vance of the submission of the pro- 
posal. 

5. The proposal must include the 
type of equipment, price quotations 
less school discounts, and the number 
of machines required to bring each 
school up to.the standards proposed. 

6. It is also important that all staff 
members who have a vote on the pro- 
posal be adequately informed of the 
need, purpose and equipment to be 
purchased. 
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HOW BRITISH MANAGEMENT 


TRAINS OFFICE WORKERS 


by Edward J. Gacek 


Junior College of Commerce 
New Haven, Connecticut 


N the past ten years, something ap- 

proaching a social revolution has 
occurred in British industry and 
business. In the industrial area, for 
example, the traditional concept of 
factory workers as men and women 
whose sole task was to carry out as 
expeditiously as possible the orders 
given them by an omnipotent man- 
agement has given way to a new 
order in which the workers have some 
say in, and even some control over, 
the conditions in and activities of the 
factory in which they work. A fun- 
damental change affecting the white- 
collar worker has taken place within 
the general framework of the larger 
type of business office with the adop- 
uon of training programs for juve- 
nile office workers followed up with 
plans for retaining these trainees. 
Hence, this article is about the initia- 
tion training course and the planned 
employment program as they have 
been inaugurated in the several larger 
British corporations such as the Lever 
Brothers & Unilever Limited and the 
Dunlop Rubber Company, Limited. 


Reasons for Planning 


The decline in the number of pupils 
leaving school, the rise in the school 
leaving age and the demands of 
National Service, in the last few 
years, have caused a kind of revolu- 
tion in the juvenile labor market. 
School attendance, as such, has never 
been compulsory in England and 
Wales. As the law concerning school 
attendance stood to the end of March, 
1945, the parent was simply required 
to cause his child to receive efficient 
elementary instruction in reading, 
writing and arithmetic from the age 
of five until the end of the school 
term in which the child reached 14 
years of age. The present law illus- 
trates the new conception of educa- 
tion which is reflected throughout the 
Education Act of 1944. The Act pro- 
vides, “that the compulsory school 
age shall be raised to 15 not later than 
April 1, 1947, and by a further step 
to 16 directly the Minister is satisfied 
that sufficient teachers and buildings 
are available.” 


1“A Guide to the Educational System of Eng- 
land and Wales,” Ministry of Education, Pamphlet 
No. 2; H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1945, 


p. 22 
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The system of education in Eng- 
land does not provide commercial 
education in the secondary schools 
as it is made available to the Amer- 
ican high school boy or girl. Com- 
mercial and vocational training in 
England is provided in the private 
technical schools, continuation 
schools, evening schools, technical 
colleges and by voluntary agencies. 
As a consequence, management has 
concerned itself with diverting greater 
attention to training and welfare 
problems affecting the adolescent 
worker. 


Training for New Personnel 


The purpose of the initiation train- 
ing program is to break down the 
natural feeling of isolation which 
every new employee feels and to en- 
able him or her to gain the feeling 
of being an integral part of the group 
making up the firm. The general 
objective of the course is vocational 
as well as social and is aimed at giv- 
ing the entrants an understanding of 
the fundamental policies and opera- 
tions of the company. In the past, 
very little, if anything, was done to 
make the juvenile aware of the scope 
and import of his work, so that there 
was never much sense of responsi- 
bility, loyalty to the firm or initiative 
shown by the new worker, who 
tended to leave his job as soon as the 
opportunity arose. 

When initiation training (orienta- 
tion) was first organized every new 
entrant was given a short initiation 
course. This soon proved imprac- 
tical, however. As a result the posi- 
tion now is that the new entrant 
arrives and is put on a job in the 
normal manner. It is not until some 
time later, when more than twelve or 
so new entrants have arrived, that the 
initiation course is begun. 

The initiation course is given to all 
new entrants, whether on the produc- 
tion or office side. It consists of a 
series of discourses given by mem- 
bers of the firm and spread over a 
period ranging from two to four 
weeks. All entrants, girls and boys, 
from factory and office, attend the 
lectures together and it has been 
found that this mixing is in itself 
something of an education. The sub- 


jects of the several talks might be 
as follows: 


(1) The history and tradition of 
the firm. 

(2) Fundamental policies and 
operations of the firm. 

(3) The raw materials used by 
the firm. 

(4) The various products and/ 
or services produced by the 
firm. 

(5) Training facilities and edu- 
cational opportunities avail- 
able to entrants. 

(6) Social and welfare facilities 
available. 

(7) Health and hygiene benefits, 

(8) A survey of the company’s 
present and future position 
and prospects. 


The talks are generally given by 
the appropriate officer of the com- 
pany or department head. For ex- 
ample, the discourse on raw materials 
may be given by the purchasing 
agent, that on training facilities by 
the training officer, and that on health 
by the company physician. In some 
cases the health lecture is given 
separately to girls and boys. The 
final talk on the company’s present 
and future position and prospects is 
usually presented by the most senior 
executive of the company available 
for the purpose. The initiation course 
is ended with a conducted tour of the 
factory and office departments. 

With respect to the administrative 
organization of the education and 
training programs of a company, the 
chief training officer is responsible 
for the over-all planning and super- 
vision. The ultimate responsibility 
for the execution of the courses rests 
with the individual department or 
division head. The organization of 
training programs differs to a greater 
or lesser degree depending upon the 
conditions and needs of a given com- 
pany. 

Training Methods are Flexible and 

Varied 

A number of the larger corpora- 
tions have inaugurated more ambi- 
tious training programs to include 
the training of new as well as old 
employees in the technical office 
skills and office operations. Training 
may include formal courses given 
either in the company school, private 
evening school, or in the part-time 
continuation school; seminar confer- 
ences and demonstrations; special 
job assignments in either one or sev- 
eral departments; and _ on-the-job 
training. At the end of training, the 
trainee may be promoted to a higher 
post as vacancies occur or he may 
return to his old job to await an 
opening at a higher level. The trained 
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employee is not confined to positions 
in his own department; moreover, 
he is qualified for promotion any- 
where within the business organiza- 


tion, 
Upon the completion of the initia- 


tion course, entrants return to their 
normal work with a keener interest 


in their job because they are able to 
fit into the various activities of the 
company as a whole. The advantages 
of the job-training programs are re- 
flected in the improvements in econ- 
omy and efficiency resulting from a 
decrease in labor turnover ; in greater 
loyalty and interest in the company ; 
and « finer grasp of the “team-work” 
concept. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant aspect of the training program 
is the opportunity it provides for the 
ambitious employee who desires to 
improve himself for the right job. 


Planned Employment Program 


The planned employment program 
is both wider and narrower in scope 
than the initiation training course. 
Its effects on the trainee are of con- 
siderably greater importance, but on 
the other hand, it is limited to boys 
in the office of the business. The 
planned employment program was 
organized to offset the problems rep- 
resented by the loss of youthful work- 
ers called to National Service. Upon 
the completion of his formal school- 
ing, the youth who obtained an office 
job in some company could not see 
any further than the date he would be 
called to the Service. As a result, 
he tended to regard the two years or 
so before he was subject to the draft 
as an interim to be got through as 
easily as possible. The net result of 
this kind of attitude was slackness in 
work and to seek employment else- 
where upon release from national 
service. 

Following the same purpose of the 
initiation course, the planned employ- 
ment scheme was introduced to give 
new entrants a wider background of 
experience and a keener interest in 
their own work. The program is lim- 
ited to office workers, since produc- 
tion workers in the factory are cov- 
ered by apprenticeship and can, if 
necessary, obtain deferment to com- 
plete the apprenticeship program. 

Under planned employment, boys 
are taken to work in the normal man- 
ner and placed in as suitable jobs as 
is possible. After a period of six or 
twelve months, depending on the age 
at which the boy entered the com- 
pany, the local training officer and the 
local department head review the 
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boy’s history and record and decide 
whether he will be able to benefit 
from the planned employment 
scheme. About 70 per cent of the 
boys are accepted as suitable and 
qualified for the planned employment 
program. Such characteristics as 
aptitude, general ability, interest, in- 
dustry, and initiative form the cri- 
teria for acceptance to the program. 


Rotation in Service 


When a boy is accepted he is moved 
on to another department in the com- 
pany. During the period between the 
date a trainee is accepted for planned 
employment and the time that he 
leaves for National Service, he may 
have had three or four such moves, 
spending anywhere from two to three 
months on each of the several jobs. 
The time element and number of jobs 
which a boy may experience will vary 
according to the department he is 
assigned and the nature of the job 
he is to perform; hence, the program 
must be extremely flexible to meet 
diverse circumstances. By the time 
the young employee has been through 
three or four departments, he will 
have a fairly good idea of the work 
of the office as a whole and of the 
general prospects it can offer him. At 
the same time, management will have 
a greater variety of information and 
opinion as to his capabilities. 

In the final stage of the planned 
employment program, the trainee is 


transferred to the main office for an 
intensive initiation course. During 
this period he is introduced to. the 
working functions of the main office 
as such functions relate to the de- 
partments in his own branch office. 
Thus, the trainee obtains an even 
wider knowledge and experience of 
the activities and operations of the 
company. Upon the completion of 
this initiation course, the trainee re- 
turns to his own branch at his own 
home until he receives his induction 
papers. During the time he is in 
National Service, the company train- 
ing officer keeps in touch with the 
trainee by correspondence. In addi- 
tion to this, a careful check is made 
with National Service so that the 
former trainee can be contacted again 
immediately on his release. 


Relation to National Service 


It is, as yet, too early to come to 
any definite conclusions as to the 
general success of planned employ- 
ment, since the release from national 
service of the first trainees did not 
take place until January, 1951. The 
initial response of those undergoing 
the course has been good, however, 
and there is every reason to suppose 
that the course will yield results in 
the form of better morale among 
juvenile workers and their return to 
the company after completion of their 
(Army and Navy) national service. 


SLOW LEARNERS: 


A CHALLENGE TO SHORTHAND TEACHERS 


(Continued from page 256) 


unfair challenge to the slow learner— 
classes composed of both extremes 
and those in the middle—but is not 
the same challenge present when ob- 
taining employment? 

Most of us will agree that we were 
bored with rules of grammar. Per- 
haps the best way to help the student 
to develop this “automatic reaction” 
to English essentials is to dictate to 
him a great deal of material (not all 
at once) requiring the application of 
these various essentials. It is not the 
rule with which the shorthand teacher 
should be primarily concerned but the 
correct application of the rule in 
transcription for it is this for which 


the employer pays. 


While the student should not be 
rushed in the introductory stages of 


writing, he must be taught to write 
fluently even from the beginning. It 
is essential that he be made to feel 
that the writing is easy. 

Reading of isolated outlines should 
be reduced to a minimum. It is mate- 
rial in context that is important. Sel- 
dom will the student, in actual em- 
ployment, take down only lists of iso- 
lated words. 

There are still plenty of jobs for 
well trained personnel. For employ- 
ment, the slow student must compete 
with average and superior students, 
so his teacher must do a “superior” 
job of instructing him in order to 
equip him with the necessary skill for 
obtaining and holding a position. As 
a teacher, can you meet this chal- 
lenge? 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N. Myer 


METHODS AND TEXT-BOOKS 


Some teachers of accounting, par- 
ticularly those devoting themselves 
to teaching in the secondary schools, 
have taken courses in methods of 
teaching. These methods are con- 
cerned with such matters as: 

(1) Conduct of recitations. 

(2) Testing. 

(3) The approach. 

(4) The sequence. 

To what extent, however, is the 
accounting teacher free to select the 
most appropriate methods? 


Selection of Methods 


The teacher usually has consider- 
able freedom in the matter of meth- 
ods of conducting the recitations. 
These comprise presentation of sub- 
ject matter, holding the attention of 
students, and stimulating discussion. 
In the matter of testing, the teacher 
is also usually free to apply whatever 
devices he sees fit. He may select 
from among such types of tests as 
“true and false,” selection of alterna- 
tives, or the solution of problems. 

With respect to the approach to be 
used and the sequence to be followed, 
however, the teacher is usually not in 
a position to use his discretion. These 
matters are pretty much settled when 
he has selected a text-book or, as is 
more usual, the text-book has been 
selected for him. The teacher can 
hardly change the approach. Nor 
may he deviate from the sequence 
prescribed by the text for if he 
should he would probably come 
across matters in the problems which 
had not been covered. True, he 
might mention alternative procedures 
not included in the text but this tends 
to become confusing rather than en- 
lightening. 


The Accounting Texts 


The contemporary accounting text- 
book situation is a curious one. The 
nineteen-teens saw the rise of ac- 
counting to the status of a subject to 
be taught on the college level. Of 
necessity new methods of teaching 
were introduced and these were re- 
flected in new books. The journal- 
entry approach was supplanted by 
that via the balance sheet. The form 
and content of the financial state- 
ments became more clearly deline- 
ated. The objective of accounting 
shifted from mere record-keeping to 
that of management through ac- 
counts. And in due course the im- 
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provements on the college level had 
their influence on the teaching of ac- 
counting in the high schools. 

By the end of the nineteen-twen- 
ties accounting had become firmly es- 
tablished as a first-class college sub- 
ject because of the widespread estab- 
lishment of colleges of business ad- 
ministration in the great universities. 
This coming of age, however, had the 
result that could well be expected: 
the methods of teaching adopted 
during the twenties became so 
strongly intrenched that any changes, 
no matter how urgently needed, be- 
came well-nigh impossible. But why 
were changes necessary ? 


Practice and Teaching 


The economic effects of the stock 
market crash of 1929, the subsequent 
depression years, and World War IT 
presented challenges to the account- 
ing profession which it gallantly ac- 
cepted. Asa result the past two dec- 
ades have brought forth a restate- 
ment of principles and concepts, 
epoch-making changes in procedures, 
and a revolution in terminology. 

Unfortunately the newer concepts, 
procedures, and terminology have 
given very little recognition in the 
texts in current use. Accounting 
continues in general to be taught in 
much the same manner as it was a 
quarter of a century ago except 
where an enlightened teacher takes 
the reins into his own hands and 
makes the effort to present the sub- 
ject to his classes as it is currently 
practiced. This, however, requires 
considerable courage since, as every 
teacher knows, it is difficult for the 
student to realize that the printed 
word could be wrong. It is also 
troublesome to the student because 
he is required to make note of the 
teacher’s emendations of the text. 

Employers are painfully aware of 
how poorly informed the recent col- 
lege graduates are in the matter of 
current accounting procedures. Ac- 
cordingly, it is quite the fashion for 
them to tell the newly hired graduates 
to forget what they have learned in 
college and to observe how account- 
ing is actually performed. 

Another effect of the present state 
of accounting education is the grow- 
ing number of failures in the C.P.A. 
examinations. It would appear that 
this is because of the fact that in re- 
cent years there has been a notice- 


able modernization of the examina. 
tions whereas the preparation of the 
candidates is still in terms of the 
accounting of a quarter of a century 
ago. 

During the past few months there 
have been attempts in certain quar- 
ters to revise the material used jp 
preparing for the C.P.A. examina- 
tions. The revision, however, has 
been so trivial that it has had no ma- 
terial effect. Entirely new material 
is needed. 


A Combination in Restraint 
of Accounting Education 

But why this decadent state of the 
accounting textbooks ? 

The number of publishers special- 
izing in the publication of books on 
accounting is rather limited. The 
standard texts which they have pub- 
lished, many of which have been pop- 
ular for a quarter of a century or 
more, are selling as well as ever. Can 
these publishers be expected to seek 
new material ? 

As for the authors of the flourish- 
ing texts, it is a troublesome matter 
to revise a book and there is also 
great danger that a radical change 
may alienate old customers who have 
been using the text for years. There- 
fore, although “revised editions” of 
the standard texts appear from time 
to time the changes are of a super- 
ficial nature in spite of the fact that 
in the preface the author proclaims 
that he has adopted the newest pro- 
nouncements of authoritative bodies. 

Some apparently next texts by new 
authors appear occasionally. But 
an inspection of these texts reveals 
that they have but a thin veneer of 
modernization and that fundament- 
ally they teach the accounting of the 
nineteen-twenties. One wonders if 
the book would have been published 
if it had a really new point of view 
since it was subject to the approval of 
the “consulting editor” of the pub- 
lishing house. These consulting 
editors are usually professors of the 
old school and often are the authors 
of other texts published by the house 
for which they act. 


A Ray of Light 


Motivated by a realization of the 
present dilemma there has been start- 
ed a movement to hold an annual 
conference to discuss ways and 
means of improving accounting edu- 
cation. The writer hopes to be able 
to make an announcement concern- 
ing this movement in the near future. 
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WASHINGTON 


NEWS LETTER 


Conducted by Irene C. Hypps 


TRAINING MANUALS FROM BUSINESS 


The Chief of the Business Edu- 
cation Service in the Office of Edu- 
cation recently ‘called attention to 
“an interesting Step-Up Sales Train- 
ing Program prepared by the Na- 
tional Coal Association .. . that... 
is excellent in many respects.” This 


Training Program consists of eight 


home study manuals and nine in- 
structor or conference leader Meet- 
ing Guides. The first eight units are 
introduced to the study group by a 
sound slide film. Discussion follows, 
on selling techniques and customer 
service as applied to coal and coal- 
burning equipment. 

These are the “tailor made” steps 
to successful selling as outlined in 
the Step-up Sales Training Program, 
with the conference discussion topic 
(in italics) under each step. 


No. 1—“Let Me Live” 
The Customer's Buying Motives 


No. 2—“Those First Few Minutes” 
Opening the Sale 


No. 3—“Making Your Story Stick” 
Telling Your Sales Story 


No. 4—“Show ’Em and Sell ’Em” 
Showing and Demonstrating 


No. 5—“Up Pops the Devil” 
Outselling Competition 


No. 6—“Over the Hurdles” 
Overcoming Objections 


No. 7—“Filling in the Dotted Line” 
Closing the Sale 


No. 8—“Carry On” 
Planning for Better Results 


No. 9—Summary and Review 


Two additional training aids con- 
sist of a questionnaire for each stu- 
dent about each unit, and a grading 
“mask” for the instructor. A unique 
suggestion, by the National Coal As- 
sociation, whose headquarters are in 
the Southern Building, 15th and H. 
Streets, N. W., Washington 5, D. C., 
is that the retail sales people, man- 
agers, and office personnel in the in- 
dustry who take the training course 
should continue to use the eight man- 
uals as “a handy reference library.” 

More than 2000 retailers in coal 
heating service are members of the 
National Association. | Employees 
number from one to twelve in most 
of these service firms. About thirty- 
five classes in Step-Up Sales Train- 
ing already have been organized and 
are in operation. 
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Product Information 


Another series of training man- 
uals, produced in two colors and 
punched for filing in a three-ring 
notebook cover, lately (1950) have 
been put out by the National Sta- 
tioners Association. This national 
organization is located at 740 Conti- 
nental Building, Washington 5, D. 
C. Their training plan embodies 
four units of two-hour meetings, and 
ten of one-hour meetings, making a 
total of eighteen hours for the full 
course. 

Almost each section in every one 
of the small booklets is either humor- 
ously or instructionally illustrated by 
a picture or a drawing so that the 
materials become practically self- 
teaching. Copies are available to 
association members on a non-profit 
basis, and there is no charge for 
leader’s guides if requested. 

The units were constructed from 
the results of a product information 
study conducted by the association 
as a service for the individual sales- 
man. The training thesis however 
is that “Modern sales training .. . 
has demonstrated the value of group 
discussion and participation.” And, 
the materials are planned for use in 
a conference setting. Question lists 
are placed at the end of each manual 
for discussion purposes but leaders 
are cautioned not to prolong a topic 
to the point where it may become 
tiring. An 8-page pamphlet tells the 
teacher or conference leader “How 
to Use NSA’s Product Information 
Studies,” and recommends that they 
supplement the basic instructional 
materials with supplementary mate- 
rials from the stores and offices han- 
dling stationer’s items in the com- 
munity. 

Two of the humorous sketches and 
topics in Unit 1—How to Sell Sta- 
tionery Satisfaction, are: “Coddle the 
Customer,” “Are You Your Worst 
Competitor?” A check list of seven- 
teen desirable traits is provided for 
the salesman to determine if he is his 
own worst obstacle. 

Unit 2 on How to Sell Filing Sup- 
plies includes suggestions on how to 
make a Filing survey. (All class- 
room teachers of filing should be- 
come geared with this trade tech- 
nique.) Unit 3 on How to Sell Loose 
Leaf, furnishes an historical back- 
ground of these types of materials, 
and gives good suggestions gleaned 


from experiences of successful sales- 
men. Likewise, Unit 4 on How to 
Sell Fountain Pens supplies a history 
of writing instruments. It also lists 
a glossary of parts of mechanical 
pencils and pens. Unit 5 on Blank 
Books, also contains a glossary of 
kinds of books and their parts. 

Visible Records—Unit 6, analyzes 
advantages of visible records and 
offers an 18-point check list for the 
records survey. (Filing teachers, at- 
tention here!) In Unit 7, on How to 
Sell Posture Seating, an excellent 
treatment of “Business Sits Down 
on the Job,” is aided by illustrations 
of body position and references to 
health publications. 

Another important Unit that has 
tips for the regular classroom teacher 
of typewriting is No. 8 on Carbon 
Paper and Ribbons. Details about 
paper weights, finish and ways to 
make tests of carbons and of ribbons 
are written into the discussion out- 
line. Effects of type size on clarity 
of carbon impression as well as the 
variables of the particular typewriter 
used are described. 


Teaching Employees 


Much in line with war training 
instruction, the leader’s guides stress 
the need for both the orientation of 
new employees and refresher train- 
ing of older employees. The objec- 
tive is to stimulate their ambition 
and enthusiasm as well as to increase 
their efficiency in what is called “job 
mechanics.” 

A sample conference outline that 
accompanies this kit, looks much like 
the twin of a business teacher’s les- 
son plan. The one important element 
is the care with which timing and 
variety of instructional activities 
has been worked out. When there 
is a speaker, these hints are helpfully 
tendered the leader: 


1. Help stimulate. interest as a 
member of the group, not with the 
appearance of still being the leader. 


2. Ask questions to draw out 
points rather than make statements 
that steal the show. 


3. Always avoid the appearance of 
domination. 


A conclusion of the Stationers is 
that management must share the 
blame for “lost sales, irritated cus- 
tomers, spoiled merchandise, and 
wasted effort,” if management has 
done nothing to afford effective in- 
struction and to stimulate the sales- 
man’s pride in achieving. (Would 
we classroom teachers dare to apply 
that same yardstick to ourselves?) 
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FILM GUIDE FOR 


BUSINESS TEACHERS 


A descriptive catalog of motion pictures 
and slidefilms covering many aspects 0 
office procedure has been prepared by the 
staff of Film Research Associates. It fur- 
nishes details on 148 films from 37 indi- 
cated sources, and is called a Film Guide 
for Improving Office Practices. 

Among the films described are Book- 
keeping and Accounting, Business Ma- 
chines, Filing Procedures in Business, 
Writing Better Business Letters, Secre- 
tarial Etiquette, Taking Dictation and 
Transcribing, Policy as a Working Tool, 
Tricks of the Trade, Telephone Courtesy, 
and Simplifying Work in the Office. The 
price is $1.50, Film Research Associates, 
135 W. 52nd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


+ 


SOCIAL COURTESY, 1 reel, sound, color 
—$90—or black and white—$45; Coro- 
net Films, 65 E. South Water, Chicago 
3, Mlinois. Educational Collaborator: 
Mary E. Weathersby, Head, Homemak- 
ing Education Department, Mississippi 
State College. 

It has always been difficult to interest 
students in ordinary social courtesy. As a 
result, this film seeks to present both in- 
formation on specific social “graces” and, 
at the same time, to make them a natural 
part of daily activities. 

Using a unique story development, So- 
cial Courtesy helps students realize that 
getting along in social groups is not a 
tedious process that involves preparation 
and a great deal of knowledge, but instead 
is a natural, easy form of behavior that 
requires only the use of everyday cour- 
tesy. Useful in junior and senior high 
school. 


+ 


CONSUMER EDUCATION SERIES, six 
black-and-white filmstrips, each ap- 
proximately 40 frames in length. Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st 
Street, New York City 17, $16.50 for 
set. 

The set, which is recommended for use 
in high school, college, and adult groups, 
consists of these individual filmstrips: 
How to Buy a Blouse, Select Your Style, 
Your Retail Store, Facts About Rayon 
Fabrics, Facts About Wool Fabrics, and 
Facts About Cotton Fabrics. 


HOW TO GET COOPERATION, 16 mm 
sound in color or black and white; 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South 
Water, Chicago 3, Illinois; ten-minute 
film; black and white $45, color $90. 


Especially useful in classes in office 
practice, economics, and advanced business 
training. It is necessary for all of us to 
realize the techniques of group dynamics. 
This film shows how we can get others to 
cooperate with us if we will cooperate with 
them in helping them achieve their objec- 
tives. The film gives an indication of the 
many procedures for achieving good work 
relationships. Only as we work with 
others, can we achieve our own purposes 
4 the basic and effective message of the 

m. 
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MEANING OF THE INDUSTRIAL REVO- 
LUTION, 16 mm sound film in black 
and white or color, Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films, 65 E. South Water, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; black and white $45, 
color $90. 

Excellent for use in social business edu- 
cation classes and in many social studies 
classes. 

Most of this film was produced in Eng- 
land and authentic working models of his- 
torical machines were photographed in the 
London Science Museum. The film gives 
an understanding of the forces which pro- 
duced the industrial revolution by showing 
the life of the English people before the 
revolution and after the revolution. The 
benefits of the Industrial Revolution are 
emphasized, but the many problems it cre- 
ated are by no means ignored. 


+ 


GETTING YOUR MONEY'S WORTH, 
three 16 mm sound films each taking 
approximately ten minutes to show. 
The films may be bought from Hoff- 
berg Productions, Inc., 362 West 44 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. Each film 
costs $30 and may be rented for 
$3.50. 

Most useful for high school classes in 
general business subjects and consumer 
education. 

The evolution of advertising in terms of 
specific commodities is the objective of 
these films. Film number one shows how 
tests are made to determine the quality of 
shoes; what to look for in a good shoe 
is given detailed attention. The second film 
deals with razor blades and cosmetics and 
indicates that high prices and excellence 
are not necessarily identical. The buying 
of used cars is treated in the third film. 


HOW TO THINK, 16 mm. film that takes 
approximately thirteen minutes to 
show. Black and white, $56.25; color, 
$112.50; Coronet Instructional Films, 
65 E. South Water, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
Useful with any group of high school 

students who are in need of some remedial 

treatment on the thinking processes. Also 
useful of course in junior college and 
teacher training institutions. 

If we know the nature of the thinking 
process, we are able to make better use of 
it. That is the gist of this film. The ideas 
are presented in story form and therefore 
a lot of marginal problems are brought in. 
The sequence of the thinking processes is 
somewhat over-simplified. Nevertheless, 
this may be necessary for people who have 
not given the thought processes some de- 
tailed analysis. A good introduction to 
the problem, but hardly more than that. 


SELLING AGAINST RESISTANCE, Dart- 
nell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. The price 
of the six slidefilms $225. They can be 
showed on any 35 mm sound slide pro- 
jector; reproduction is at the rate of 
33-1/3 revolutions per minute. Each 
film requires about fifteen minutes. 


These slidefilms are recommended for 
use in high school classes in distributive 


education and in adult classes. Here are 
the topics: 

(1) How to Close Without Tricks o 
Traps. Closing the sale is an integral part 
of ae and proper techniques must be 
use 
(2) How to Make Selling Points Penge. 
trate. Getting your basic ideas into the 
customers’ minds so that they will buy. 

(3) How to Overcome Objections—Un. 
objectionably. All of us find it easy to 
disagree but this is taboo for the <ales. 
man. Listen before you answer is part of 
their creed. Seek questions before you an- 
swer. Re-state before you answer. Don't 


argue. 

(4) How to Sell Competition. Concede 
without giving away the order. Don’t run 
down the other fellow. A higher price 
now may mean a lower price later. 

(5) How to be a Good Public Speaker 
Sitting Down. You have to make your 
customer like you in order to sell. 

(6) How to Make Your Customer Like 
You, Trust You, and Stick to Vou. Be 
generous with thank-yous, see that the 
customer gets service after the sale, use 
friendship as a cushion for difficulties. 

Quiz sheets, rating scales, and instruc- 
tional guides come with the set. 


BACK NUMBERS 
WANTED! 


OCTOBER 
NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER 
FEBRUARY 
APRIL 
MAY 

JUNE 

JULY 
AUGUST 
SEPTEMBER 
NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER 
JUNE 
OCTOBER 
MARCH 


1928 
1928 
1928 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1930 
1930 
1931 
1933 
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National 
Shorthand Contest 


Sponsored by L. E. Waterman Co. 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH THE FOUNDATION FOR BUSINESS EDUCATION, INC. 


An all-system testing program which gives 
every capable learner a feeling of success 
and at the same time gives special motiva- 
tion to the most able. The contest closes 


May 15th, 1951. 


FOR EVERY TEACHER 
who enters a group of 12 or more stu- 
dents, a $5 Waterman’s Fountain Pen, rec- 
ommended by two former shorthand 
champions of the United States, with the 
teacher’s name engraved in 22 carat gold, 
postpaid and without charge. A certificate 
for the teacher of every winning group. 


FOR YOUR STUDENTS 


A certificate of merit for each student 
whose papers you submit provided a satis- 


factory standard is attained. 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


Twelve silver cups based on both shorthand and 
transcription, as follows: 
Ist, 2nd, and 3rd best public high school 
parochial school 
private school 
college or university 


Nine additional cups, regardless of the type of 
school, based on shorthand only: 
Ist, 2nd, and 3rd best in Gregg shorthand 


in Pitman shorthand 
in Thomas shorthand 


A bronze bas-relief plaque will be awarded 
to the school submitting the over-all best 
set of papers. A teacher of any other 
manually written system also competes 


FEBRUARY, 1951 


for this grand prize and for the three cups 
in the appropriate school classification. 
Limited to schools in the continental 
United States. 


We believe you will agree with the experts 
who consider it impossible to make better 
pens for non-shaded (light line) and 
shaded shorthand respectively. There is 
a special model for each. 


For further information, a copy of the 
rules, and an entry blank (providing for 
the free fountain pen) fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 


H. M. Buckley, Director of Education 
L. E. WATERMAN COMPANY 

344 HUDSON STREET 

NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, an official 
entry blank for your national Shorthand Con- 
test, a copy of the contest rules and informa- 
tion about how to get my free fountain pen. 


TEACHER'S NAME 


SCHOOL NAME 


ADDRESS OF SCHOOL 


CITY 


STATE 


(Information will be sent in care of your school only.) 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


"'THIS THING CALLED SERVICE". 


Merle A. Sanders, President of Sny- 
der’s Drug Stores, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, and also President of National As- 
sociation Chain Drug Stores for 1949-50, 
analyzed the meaning of “service” to his 
stores in a recent issue of The Red Barrel. 
Here is a discussion of how a business- 
man enlists the cooperation of administra- 
tion, supervision, and retail salespersons 
to bring “service” to his customers. 

“Tt will be agreed that there is no 
weaker link in the American distribution 
chain than the conduct of the sales per- 
son with the ultimate customer at the 
point of sale. Surely this is the softest 
spot in the whole economic system. It 
does no good for industry to spend terrific 
amounts of money for advertising in- 
tended to build consumer acceptability, it 
does no good for sales managers to con- 
duct training schools in order to supply 
salesmen and dealers with sales methods, 
if the conduct of the last sales person be- 
tween manufacturer and the ultimate user 
is short of creating a sale. 

“The device most commonly used to de- 
note the solution of point of sale accept- 
ability is called service. 


Definition of Service 


“Of course, everyone has his own defini- 
tion of what is meant by service. Many of 
the definitions are of good intent and pur- 
pose, but most of them are just dubious, 
vague and unstable words without any 
specific meaning. 

“In the seven Snyder’s Drug Stores 
located in Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Du- 
luth, service is a word with a specifio 
definition. 

“As far as we are concerned, service 
consists of two factors: 

One, an anticipation of what the cus- 
tomer may want before asking for it, and 

Two, an attentive presentation of the 
item to the customer so that he or she 
buys it. 


Anticipation of Customers' Needs 

“Anticipating what the customers may 
want is not an exact science. It resists 
figures, adding machines, and calculators. 
Nor can it be left to the customers 
prompting. In fact, to leave it to a cus- 
tomer want list is the most fatal of all 
merchandising practices. Of the many 
different and unrelated items which the 
Snyder’s Drug Stores has found it profit- 
able to handle, none of them were placed 
on sale because the customer came in and 
asked for them first. It has been the 
policy of management to keep so closely 
in touch with the everyday living and 
working habits of the average person so 
that it can anticipate the things that av- 
erage person is likely to want. 

“For instance, here in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin one of the most popular out- 
door sports is fishing. A man who hasn’t 
fish tales to tell about soon becomes a lone- 
some individual. Fishing tackle and its 
related items were unheard of things in a 
drug store in the pre-war days. But to- 
day, complete lines of fishing equipment 
acceptable to the average man may be 
had in any one of the seven stores simply 
because management anticipated a market 
could be developed if it were placed within 
easy reach of those who buy. 

“The same anticipation accounts for the 
Bakery Goods Department, a Housewares 
Department, a Record Department and 
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even a Floral Department. All are items 
that were not at all common in pre-war 
drug store operations. 


Point-of-Sale Presentation 


“To effectively provide service, it is not 
enough to simply anticipate and provide 
merchandise which drug store traffic is 
likely to want. The factor of presenting 
the merchandise so that the customer will 
buy is just as important as having the 
merchandise to present. There are two 
factors to this point of sale presentation. 
First, the sales person must understand 
the use of the product and be able to ex- 
plain that use to the prospective cus- 
tomers; and second, the sales person must 
have some knowledge of those factors 
which cause a customer to buy. It isn’t 
enough to simply say ‘Can I help you?’ 
and let nature take its course from there 
on, even though this is the extent of 90 
per cent of the current point of sale sell- 
ing. 

“It is too much to expect the average 
retail sales person to understand these 
two factors of service without instruc- 
tions. If they were that smart they 
wouldn’t be retail sales persons. Instruc- 
tion comes by two methods. 


The Meeting Method 

“At the moment the meeting method of 
sales training is being enthusiastically 
worked everywhere. Reams upon reams 
of printed pages and volumes upon vol- 
umes of tricky selling sentences and sales 
suggestions are being presented by chart 
and blackboard to sales people. This is 
good, particularly as a place to start. But, 
if service is to be more than a word at 
point of sale, further instruction is abso- 
lutely necessary. 


The Conversational Method 


“In all Snyder’s Drug Stores, Depart. 
ment Heads explain to sales people at 
their own counters why certain merchan- 
dise has been bought, what it has been 
bought for and how it works. On Satur. 
days all department heads work as sales 
persons to understand the customer view- 
point better, and to keep in touch with its 
peculiarities. 

“Also, they help when the store traffic 
is heaviest and management direction js 
needed the most. 

“Best of all this arrangement gives them 
the viewpoint of both the sales person 
and the customer; so they can in turn be 
better trainers of the sales people. With 
the merchandise in their hands they know 
the customer reaction and can later answer 
the questions of the sales persons. 

“In my book this person-to-person train- 
ing is the most important factor in build- 
ing a service which truly serves. Besides 
all that, the person-to-person training 
gives each department head an opportun- 
ity to evaluate the capacity of the sales 
persons. If the sales person asks a lot of 
questions, how a thing works, why it costs 
what it does, why it is a good buy at the 
present time and the like, that sales per- 
son is quite likely to be good and valuable. 
I’m almost willing to say that the value 
of a salesperson is in direct proportion to 
the number of questions that person asks, 
The lame brain rarely asks questions and 
of course cannot answer them when the 
customer becomes inquisitive. 

“No business operation can pin its suc- 
cess to any one of its many phases. As the 
whole social structure becomes more in- 
volved and dependent upon its complex 
structure, so a business becomes more de- 
pendent upon each of its phases. But if 
there is one phase which can wreck the 
whole operation with the least effort, it is 
this one called service. Service can no 
longer be a foggy term as indistinct as an 
out-of-focus photographic plate but must 
be something so sharp that it cuts its way 
into the appreciation of the customer.” 


512 Brooks Building 


10-issue binders fon 
The JOURNAL 


Magazines Lie Flat When 
Binder is Open 


Maybe next month you will want to refer to this issue of THE JOURNAL—but will 
you still have it? Why not keep at least a year’s past issues in one of these attrac- 
tive binders? Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or removed in one operation. 
Each binder holds ten issues—a full year’s copies. Price $2.50 postpaid in U. S. 
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Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT ?? 


Over 30,000,000 families saved more 
than twenty-four billion dollars out of 
their incomes last year. This is a very 
encouraging sign. On the other hand, 
over 15,000,000 family units spent more 
than they earned to the extent of twelve 
billion dollars. Thus the 15,000,000 fami- 
lies which went into the red cut the capi- 
tal increment of the American economic 
system in half. These excess spendings 
were caused by purchases of durable 
goods such as automobiles, furniture, tele- 
vision sets, decline in incomes, emergenciés 
such as illness and death, and combina- 
tions of these factors. In addition some 
of those who spent more than they earned 
were retired families and were living 
wholly or in part on accumulated savings. 


According to the New York-Globe of 
July 23, 1915, the New York City Board 
of Education first adopted the Gregg Sys- 
tem for two of its high schools—The New 
York Evening High School and the Brook- 
lyn Evening High School. According to 
a report issued in that year, 53 per cent 
of the high schools in the country were 
teaching the Gregg System. 


The new catalog of business sponsored 
educational materials published by the 
Committee on Consumer Relations and 
Advertising, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. is proving to be an excel- 
lent source of information on the avail- 
ability of buying guides. Under the head- 
ing of Buymanship alone there are 30 list- 
ings of buying guides, including such list- 
ings as the buying and care of sheets, cost 
of luggage, aluminum cooking utensils, 
cosmetics, jewelry, furniture and hosiery. 
The price is $1.50. 


A court of law in England in 1740 took 
the initial step in appointing an official 
shorthand writer. In 1789 the House of 
Commons during the trial of Warren 
Hastings called the shorthand writer to 
the bar and required him to read from his 
notes the exact words used by Edmund 
Burke. The Virginia Convention of 1788 
called to deliberate the ratification of the 
constitution was reported in shorthand. 
Shorthand was first officially employed in 
Parliament in 1802. Shortly thereafter W. 
B. Burney was appointed shorthand writer. 


+ 


Clean rugs last much longer. When dirt 
gets into the rugs it eventually flattens 
down the pile and all the wear is at the 
base of the tuft, the weakest point. The 
dirt also forms a grinding action that does 
considerable damage. 


+ 


There was more home building in 1949 
any year previously. Even the year 
1925, which had been the premier year in 
home building to date, was slightly sur- 
passed. 


In 1949 at least 75 per cent of the 
American families had liquid assets of 
Some kind; 51 per cent owned cars. 
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Over 2,000 schools are using the pub- 
lished materials of the Consumer Educa- 
tion Study. These consist of a series of 
text books, published by the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals and sponsored by the National Bet- 
ter Business Bureau. These bulletins which 
are concerned with many aspects of con- 
sumer education are a valuable source 
material for consumer education at both 
secondary and collegiate level. It is plan- 
ned to set up an extensive promotion cam- 
paign among educators by means of a 48- 
state consulting council to aid in the con- 
sumer education plan. 

Consumer incomes have dropped some- 
what in the last year. The recession has 
been attributed primarily to the decline 
of wages and salaries, and to the drop in 
receipts of owners of farms and_ unin- 
corporated business. Some of the decrease 
was due to work stoppages in the bitumi- 
nous coal industry, and to layoffs and 
shortening of the work week in plants. 
However, it is also reported that there has 
been a substantial and significant increase 
in savings by consumers due to price de- 
cline and to careful selection before put- 
ting up cash for new goods. 


+ 


An analysis of the justification for brand 
names as a means of buying or as a buy- 
ing guide is given in a Teacher’s Outline 
for a Study of Common Sense Buying 
Guides—a study in intelligent selection. 
This bulletin may be secured from the 
Brand Names Research Foundation, Inc., 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 


+ 


How to Read a Financial Report is a 
bulletin issued by Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine St., New York 
5, New York. It gives excellent informa- 
tion on how to read a financial statement 
which will be invaluable to those who wish 
to make their courses in bookkeeping, con- 
sumer education, and general business 
training more realistic by dealing with the 
interpretation of accounting records. 

Unfortunately the book does not deal 
with the limitations of the profit and loss 
statement and balance sheet as indices for 
the soundness of a firm and for its indi- 
cation for future earnings. The teacher 
should be cautioned to recognize and to 
make all students recognize that all finan- 
cial statements are mere pictures made by 
individuals of what they think is the con- 
dition of the firm. Each picture is a mere 
facsimile of what is actually going on and 
very often the accountant is only able to 
give a partial picture. Sometimes he may 
deliberately distort the picture. This is a 
limitation that is inherent in all kinds of 
pictures and records. Students, however, 
must be made thoroughly aware of this 
limitation of all kinds of financial records. 
Moreover, they must learn that all kinds 
of arbitrary ratios are only beginnings for 
understandings of the meaning of financial 
statements rather than absolute bases for 
evaluation. 


The consumer education study 1201-16th 
Street, Washington 6, D. C. has published 
a bulletin of specification for commercial 
supplementary teaching materials for sci- 
ence, at the pre-college level. This bulletin 
is restricted to booklets, charts, exhibits, 
models, and pictures. It unquestionably 
would be interesting to teachers of con- 
sumer education who are dealing with ex- 
perimental forms of teaching. 


+ 


In 1913 the Isaac Pitman Centenary was 
celebrated. 


+ + + 


According to the November 1916 Gregg 
Writer, New York University School of 
Commerce was giving courses during the 
summer school in methods of teaching 
Gregg shorthand and typewriting. Among 
the instructors scheduled were Messrs. 
Rupert SoRelle, Charles L. Frank, Earl 
Thorp, E. J. MacNamara, and Miss Wilna 
B. Chapman. 


+ 


You can get a catalogue of business 
sponsored educational materials for $1.50 
from the Committee on Consumer Rela- 
tions and Advertising, 420 Lexington Av- 
enue, New York 17, N. Y. This 1949 cata- 
log lists and describes over 1,000 business 
sponsored educational aids including books, 
exhibits, wall charts, and models and other 
materials. These materials are produced 
by business firms, teacher’s trade associa- 
tions and foundations and many of them 
are available without cost. 

In this connection there is available a 
catalogue of business sponsored educa- 
tional films, over 1,000 of them, including 
script films sponsored by business firms, 
trade associations and foundations. These 
are classified according to subject matter, 
some of the films are available to teachers 
at no, or very low, nominal charge. 


Talking about one’s worry is essential. 
Pupils often need to talk out their worries 
so that they may combine their efforts to 
cooperate with others. The desire to com- 
municate and share anxieties is essential 
to personal security. It instills confidence 
and gives a sense of responsibility. The 
good teacher helps the pupil by permitting 
him to talk with someone tor whom he has 
respect and whom he admires. 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


SUMMER SEMINARS FOR 
BUSINESS TEACHERS | 


SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND REPORTING 


REGULAR DAY SCHOOL THROUGHOUT 
THE YEAR 


Write for Bulletins 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 
37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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SINESS SCHOOLS 
NATIONAL REPUTATION. 


ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial 
Majors, Civil Service Tutoring. 


128 Wasaington Avenue, Albany 6, New York 
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THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 


More Than 100,000 Students Have 
Attended The Business Institute Schools 


A. F. TULL, President 


STUDY ACCOUNTANCY AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
At Northwest's Largest and Best 
Business School 


usiness univers/t, 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


The School Where Futures Are Formed — 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


by the etl 


aan FRESNO ST., FRESN CALIFORNIA 


. C. SHREWSBURY, OFRESIDENT 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF COMMERCE 
Davenport, lowa 
S. D. Fenton, Director 


The Training and Employment Center of the 
ri-Cities 


Established in 1890 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Chillicothe, Missouri 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
E, R. MAETZOLD, President 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 
Catalogue on request 


Minnesota 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
All business courses, including Business Admin- 
istration, Secretarial, and Court 


Reporting. 
Correll, President 
A Sacttty School Since 1877 


BARNES 
SCHOOL GF COMMERCE 
H, T, BARNES, President 


Fourteenth at Glenarm 
Denver 2, Colorado 


The Pacific Northwest’s 
Outstanding Business School 


Belnké-Walkor 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1017 S. W. Washington, Portiand, Oregon 


"SECURITY THROUGH EDUCATION" 
Accounting—Secretarial 
Write for illustrated catalogue 


CLEVENGER COLLEGE 


Hickory, Newton, N. Wilkesboro 
North Carolina 


“A Professional School of 
Modern Practice” 


“The ROBERT neues School 


Hotel Wm. Penn Pittsburgh 19, P_ 


DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 


PARKS 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


The preferred school featuring complete business 


training 
1450 Logan St. Denver 3, Colorado 
J. R. Johnson, President 


Prepare at Parks and Prosper 


BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 


A Nationauty 
Aovvertiseo 
INSTITUTION 


Howard C. Porter 
President 


Incorporated 1840 
Business Education for more than a Century 
Catalog on Request 
9 Granite Building 
3 Sixth Avenue & Wood Street 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa, 
SPENCERIAN COLLEGE] 
Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


TESTED 
BUSINESS 1 
Zualified for Setter Jobs 
TRAINING Since 1863 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Ohio’s Greatest School of Business 


BLISS COLLEGE 
131 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


School of Accountancy (CPA)—Business Admr. 
Secretarial Science 


HARTNETT COLLEGE 


e 
All Business Courses, including Accounting, Busi- 
ness Administration and Secretarial 
e 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 


STEED COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


Granting the B.S. Degree in: Higher Account- 
ing, Business Administration, Commercial Teach- 
ing, Industrial Engineering, Secretarial Admin- 
istration. Also, Short Business Courses. 


Catalogue on request 
Cc. C. Steed, President 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 


Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Approved as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


and 
HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


STRAYER 


COLLEGE OF ACCOUNTANCY 
COLLEGE OF SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees conferred on com- 
letion of Business Administration and Account- 
ing courses. Secretarial and Executive-Secretarial 
diplomas are awarded. 


13th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 


tarlal Courses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 


Catalogue on request 


HUSSON COLLEGE 
Bangor, Maine 


State Approved Courses for 
Commercial Teachers 


Special Summer Session Bulletin 


156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 


— Study In Maine — 


For Thorough Training and a Cholce Position 
Attend 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Established 1900 
408 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 


You'll Enjoy Attending T.B.C. 
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TION 


¢ BUSINESS ENGLISH QUIZ + + 


Conducted by Lawrence D. Brennan 


Editor's Note: If you have a question on some phase of business English that 
you want answered, submit your question to the Business English Editor in 


care of the Journal and he will be glad to furnish you with an answer. 


The 


most interesting questions submitted each month will also be reviewed in 


this department. 


Q.—A teacher sends in the following ques- 
tion: Last year you answered a question 
on the hyphen which I found very helpful. 
You pointed out that a compound modifier 
preceding a noun was generally hyphen- 
ated, unless it was partially adverbial in 
construction. You said that when a com- 
pound modifier followed the verb to form 
a or adjective it was not hyphen- 
ated. 

Recently, we had a discussion about the 
hyphen in our school and a number of 
problems arose. Consulting dictionaries 
was of little avail. Dictionaries seemed to 
be in disagreement on many points. We 
found that grammars were not altogether 
helpful either. We consulted a colleague 
who teaches English and he cited a few 
rules, but when we complained that we 
needed more help than these rules pro- 
vided he declared that hyphens were a 
matter of common sense. Another teacher 
said that she considered the hyphen as out 
of date and to be avoided if possible. An- 
other said that there was no recourse in 
the hyphen question but consultation of 
a dictionary. Unfortunately, we told her, 
dictionaries do not cover all hyphen prob- 
lems. My trouble is especially acute since 
Iam on a yearbook monitoring committee. 

I should appreciate some discussion of 
the hyphen. Can you provide me with 
some rules on the common sense of the 
hyphen? What can one do when the dic- 
tionaries disagree? Please include the 
word cooperate in your discussion. 


A—As was stated in the June 1950 
JournaL, (Vol. XXV, Number 10) the 
hyphen is not subject altogether to any 
code of rules. I like to look upon the 
hyphen as a bit of language scaffolding. 
The English language is constantly in a 
state of building and one of the chief 
areas of hyphen difficulty occurs when the 
hyphen is made to serve as a prop. Some- 
times the scaffolding is discarded almost 
immediately. Sometimes it is impossible 
for the builders to agree whether the scaf- 
folding is needed or not. Often the scaf- 
folding is mistaken by the inept for 
permanent building materials and a ram- 
shackle structure or a monstrosity is 
erected. 

Business usage very often pushes back 
the language frontier before dictionaries 
can take any cognizance of the neologistic 
conquests. Business very quickly fashions 
the word tool to its use, wraps it up with 
a few tacit understandings, and the poor 
business correspondent is faced with a 
problem in guess and gosh. The com- 
pounding of words is one of the sorest 
of sorespots with this regard. 

_Consider the word counterman. A very 
simple and important word in the quick- 
lunch business, but a word so new that the 
latest dictionaries have made no provision 
for it. Yet consider the rapid growth of 
this word within the past few years. A 
name was needed for the attendant who 
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serves food over the counter in a certain 
kind of restaurant. He had to be dis- 
tinguished from operatives as 
waiters, busboys, and bartenders. The 
needs of business could not delay. He was 
called a counter man. The name proved 
so useful in urban centers that the law of 
compression, ever at work in English, 
began to declare itself and he was known 
by some as a counter-man. The law of 
compression continued and he became 
known by many as a counterman. The 
newness of this word, however, is still 
emphasized in the pronunciation. The 
restaurant manager will remark to the 
cook, “We need a new COWN tr MAN.” 
Notice, however, that the integration of 
the man component of words compounded 
long ago has become so complete that one 
speaks of the merchantman, Englishman, 
midshipman and councilman with the man 
scarcely accented at all. Soon the law of 
compression will set into the pronuncia- 
tion of this word too and the manager of 
the restaurant will remark that he needs 
a new COWN tr mn. 

Multiply this problem over many times 
in just the restaurant business alone. Is 
it quick lunch, quick-lunch or quicklunch? 
Is it short order cook, short-order cook, 
or shortorder cook? Very often business 
requires a hyphenation be made in one 
single instance to insure clarity. A res- 
taurant might conceivably have a pay- 
when-served-dessert policy. Compound- 
ing might very well lead to the absurdity 
of the penny-pincher who tried to pass 
himself off as an Indian to the clerk in the 
telegraph office. When told that the 
sender’s name was free on a certain class 
of telegram, he declared his aboriginal 

retentions and signed the telegraph 
lank: “I-Hope-to-Have-the-Order-by-Sat- 
urday.” 

There are some useful rules in using the 
hyphen and before any discussions of un- 
charted seas of usage are warranted full 
cognizance must be taken of the rules as 
far as they go. 

You stated that your problem was 
especially acute inasmuch as you were 
partly responsible for the school yearbook. 
A useful first rule for hyphenization, 
which may be extended to all yearbook 
activity, is to choose one dictionary and 
follow it exclusively when dealing with 
any single production. Moreover, require 
your staff to follow the same dictionary. 
If your dictionary gives the hyphenated 
form vice-president, then make sure that 
every vice-president appearing in that 
yearbook is hyphenated. It is usually wise 
to pick out all of the hyphenation prob- 
lems peculiar to your school and set them 
up with other controversial word areas on 
a style sheet. 

The second rule is to remember the dis- 
cussion in the June 1950 Journal on use 
of the compound modifier. An adjective 
modifier which precedes a noun, such as 
broken-down is hyphenated unless one of 


its components is an /y adverb, as in 
quickly won. If the compound adjective 
appears in the predicate, it is not hy- 
ep For example, a hyphen would 
e used in the sentence: “He drove a 
broken-down automobile.” A hyphen 
would not be used in the sentence: “I will 
not ride in an automobile that is broken 
down.” Nor would a hyphen be used in 
the sentence: “The team deserves credit 
for this quickly won victory.” 

The third rule requires you to learn all 
of the conventional hyphenations. There are 
certain hyphenations required when com- 
pound numbers under one hundred are 
used. Compounds beginning with self 
should be hyphenated. These combinations 
are presented in most standard grammars 
and business English texts. 

The common-sense area of hyphenation 
requires, first, a cognizance of the hyphen 
as a building prop and alertness to the de- 
gree of relationship required in the com- 
pound. The common-sense area of hy- 
phenation requires an exactness of expres- 
sion for the sake of clarity. 

The common-sense area of hyphenation 
usage is best plied with parsimony. Do not 
use a hyphen unless you can justify it 
through convention or on the basis of 
clarity. A good rule of composition can 
apply well here: When in doubt, leave 
it out. 

There are several excellent discussions 
of the hyphen problem available. One is 
found in H. W. Fowler’s Dictionary of 
Modern English Usage. (Oxford) and 
another in the collaboration of H. W. and 
F. G. Fowler The King’s English (Ox- 
ford) An even fuller discussion and one 
of especial interest to American readers 
is Edward N. Teall’s Meet Mr. Hyphen 
and Put Him in His Place. (Funk and 
Wagnalls) All of these are sprightly 
and witty as well as helpful. All take 
cognizance of the common-sense area of 
hyphen usage and provide interesting guid- 
ance with examples. The Fowlers are 
disturbed by some of the careless usage 
of the hyphen which appears in British 
advertising, and H. W. Fowler points out 
an advertisement of “a superfluous hair- 
remover,” which he indicates can mean 
nothing more nor less than a hair remover 
with no useful purpose. The Dictionary 
of Modern English Usage carries the 
warning that even though the context of 
the message is such that misunderstanding 
is impossible, despite such misleading hy- 
phenation, that still one must never be in 
such a position that his employer must 
distinguish his will from his deed. 

Dr. Teall’s volume leaves no question 
on the hyphen unanswered, even though he 
states that use of the hyphen is an art and 
not a science. He supplies a number of 
very helpful discussions of attitudes to 
take toward the hyphen, sets down the 
rules as far as they go, and then provides 
a number of examples illustrating about 
every variety of problem which might 
turn up. 


O.—A reader asks: do alpha and beta, 
from which the word alphabet is derived, 
mean anything as words? 


A—If you mean in the English language 
today, these words do have certain scienti- 
fic applications. I suspect, however, that 
your question refers to ancient Greek 
usage. Alpha and beta were borrowed and 
modified from the Phoenicians and hence 
had no meaning in ancient Greek except 
as the names for letters. In their Semitic 
origin these words did have meaning, and 
were derived from the names for ox and 
house respectively. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


E.B.T.A. 


Under the direction of Jay W. Miller, 
president, final plans have been completed 
for the Fifty-fourth Annual Convention 
of the Eastern Business Teachers’ Associ- 
ation in Philadelphia on March 21-24. An 
outline of the program appeared in the 
January issue of this magazine. 

Cyril Taylor of Philadelphia announces 
that the Hospitality Committee has planned 
for open house after the Friday evening 
program on the “Wonder World of Chem- 
istry.” Members of the Philadelphia Busi- 
ness Teachers’ Association, The Philadel- 
phia Suburban Business Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, and the Camden Business Teachers’ 
Association will serve as hosts. 

Reservations for the convention, which 
will be held in the Bellevue-Stratford Ho- 
tel, in Philadelphia, from March 21 to 24, 
will be held all day Thursday. 

Tickets for the banquet, the Fellowship 
Luncheon, and special breakfast, luncheon, 
and dinner meetings will be available at 
the reservations desk Thursday morning. 
Sectional meetings are planned for private 
school administrators, teacher training stu- 
dents, college and university teachers, su- 
pervisors, ‘private school teachers, small 
high schools, and for teachers of short- 
hand, bookkeeping, typewriting, distribu- 
tive education, general clerical, general 
business and office machines. Special sec- 
tions will demonstrate the use of audio- 
visual aids as related to distributive educa- 
tion, bookkeeping, secretarial training and 
typewriting. 

The private schools will sponsor a Fel- 

lowship Luncheon to which all E. B. T. A. 
members are invited. Reservations at $3 
each should be made in advance with Elgie 
G. Purvis, Strayer College, Thirteenth and 
F Streets, Washington 5, D.C. The guest 
of honor at this luncheon will be F. G. 
Nichols, professor emeritus of Harvard 
University. 
_ Dr. Miller will preside over the open- 
ing meeting Thursday afternoon. The key- 
note address will be given by Karl E. 
Mundt, United States Senator from South 
Dakota, who will speak on “What We 
Must Do to Stay Free.” 

Following the annual banquet on Thurs- 
day evening Howard Klein, well-known 
hypnotist, will present a program of en- 
tertainment. Dancing will follow from 
10 until 1. 

Larry F. Livingstone, manager of the 
Extension Division of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company, Inc., Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, will present the fascinat- 
ing story of some of the newest develop- 
ments in_ chemical research on Friday 
evening. On Saturday morning a skit on 
“How Not to Apply for a Job” will be 
presented by Mrs. MacMullan Richards, 
formerly head of the Comportment De- 
partment of the John Robert Powers 
School of Philadelphia. A panel discus- 
sion on “Everybody Takes a Look” will 
follow. The big office will take a look at 
business education; the high school will 
take a look at the business office ; the small 
office will take a look at business educa- 
tion; NOMA will take a look at business 
education and the business office; and the 
recent graduate will take a look at business 
and the business office. 
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Other Meetings During 
E. B. T. A. Convention 


Breakfast, luncheon and dinner meetings 
have -been scheduled for Philadelphia by 
various groups at the time of the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association convention 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, March 21 to 24. 

A Boston University breakfast is 
scheduled for Friday morning, March 
23, at 8 o'clock. 

The time of the Delta Pi Epsilon din- 
ner has been set for March 23 at 6:30 
The dinner is sponsored by 
Gamma Chapter, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

New York University is holding its 
third consecutive open house on Thurs- 
day and Friday, March 22 and 23, 4 to 


p. m. 

Pi Omega Pi, honorary business 
teacher organization, has planned a din- 
ner for Drexel Institute Student Build- 
ing, Ludlow Street, at 6:30 p.m., Fri- 
day, March 23. Reservations may be 
made with Dorothy E. Hons, Drexel 
Institute of Technology, 32nd and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 

The Rider College Alumni Luncheon 
is scheduled for 1 p.m., Friday, March 


The Second Annual Salem Teachers 
College Luncheon has been arranged 
for 12:30 p.m. Friday, March 23. Re- 
servations should be made with Mar- 
garet Mullane, Salem Teachers College. 

Teachers College, Columbia Univer-. 
sity, has announced a breakfast meet- 
ing at 8 o’clock Saturday morning, 
March 24. Reservations should be made 
with Hamden Forkner, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York 27, New York. 


Catholic Business Education Association 


The sixth annual convention of the 
Catholic Business Education Association 
will be held in conjunction with the an- 
nual convention of the National Catholic 
Education Association on March 29, at 
the Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland. Brother 
Kieran Ryan, C.S.C., vice president of 
St. Edward’s University and president of 
the C.B.E.A., is director of the conven- 
tion. Sister M. Joachim, O.S.J., is general 
chairman of local arrangements. The theme 
of the meeting is a Christian education 
for business. 

The Rt. Rev. Monsignor Clarence E. 
Elwell, Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools, 
Diocese of Cleveland, will give the wel- 
come addiess. The Reverend Francis W. 
Garney, S.T.D., Director of the Institute 
of Social Education, St. John College, 
will. discuss Catholic Business Educators 
and Catholic Social Principles. 

The most important session of the con- 
vention will be a discussion of the Cur- 
riculum Study which is under the direc- 
tion of the Reverend William G. Downing, 
S.J., Creighton University. The primary 
function of this study is to determine the 
need and desirability of the Catholic uni- 
versities in various parts of the country 
offering a Master’s degree in business edu- 
cation geared to training secondary teach- 
ers to be not only competent in teaching 
the skills of business, but also prepared to 
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teach the social doctrine of the Church as 
it relates to business. William H. Conley, 
Dean of University College and Chairman 
of the Department of Education, Loyola 
University, Chicago, will present a_prog- 
ress report on the Curriculum Study. 

Robert J. Dixson, Assistant Director of 
Overseas Operations, Johnson & Johnson, 
New Brunswick, N. J., and member of the 
Board of Directors, Johnson & Johnson 
International, and Vice President, Catholic 
Conference on Industrial Problems _ will 
present a paper on The Business Teacher's 
Opportunity As Seen by a Businessman. 

uest speaker at the luncheon will be 
the Reverend George G. Higgins, Assistant 
Director, Social Action Department, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Association, 
Washington. 

At the afternoon session an interview 
discussion on What Business Expects of 
Graduates will be conducted by Mrs. Laura 
Daly Gandola, Employment Manager, 
Ohio Bell Telephone Company, and Beth 
Hollister, Manager, Lake City Vocational 
Service. 

Three sections meetings are on_ the 
agenda for the afternoon. Sister M. 
Alexius, O.P., Edgewood College will be 
chairman of a panel discussion on secre- 
tarial studies. Participants are Sister M. 
Tarcisius, S.S.C.M., St. Patrick’s Acad- 
emy, Momence, Illinois; Brother James 
Luke, F.S.C., St. Mary’s College; Sister 
Bernadette Marie, C.D.P., Our Lady of 
the Lake College; Brother Paulus Me- 
Gory, C.S.C., Cathedral High School, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana; Sister M. Therese, 
O.S.F., Madonna High School, Aurora, 
Illinois; Sister Rita Catherine, O.S.F. 
Our Lady of the Angels High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Sister M. Salvator, 
S.B.S., Xavier University. 

The high school teachers panel will be 
under the direction of Brother Philip, 
O.S.F., who will talk on “Christian Vo- 
cational Guidance”. Sister Stella Josephine, 
C.S.J., St. Joseph’s Commercial High 
School, Brooklyn, New York will discuss 
“Placement Practices in a large Catholic 
Commercial School”, and Sister Mary Im- 
maculata, R.S.M., Mt. Mercy Junior Col- 
lege will discuss “Educational Guidance for 
Business Students.” 

The college teachers will have an open 
forum on teaching problems with Sister 
M. Gregoria, B.V.M., Mundelein College, 
as discussion leader. 


International Society 


The American Chapter of the Inter- 
national Society for Business Education 
held a meeting in Hotel Claridge, At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 17. The chairman of the meeting 
was Professor Hamden L. Forkner, 
Teachers (College, Columbia University, 
president of the American Chapter. 

Speakers on the program were Pro- 
fessor Forkner; Dorothy H. Veon, 
Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania and Irene Hypps, 
District of Columbia Schools, Washing- 
ton, 

At the meeting, plans were discussed 
for the 1951 London conference and the 
1952 New York Conference of the In- 
ternational Society. 
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WBEA 


Many business educators throughout the 
western states will gather at Portland, 
Oregon on March 22 and 23 to attend the 
first annual convention of the Western 
Business Education Association. The Ore- 
gon Business Education Association will 
serve as the host state association. Head- 
quarters will be in the Congress Hotel. _ 

Officers and delegates of WBEA will 
hold business meetings during both days 
in order to complete several organizational 
assignments still unfinished. Five states 
(California, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and 
Utah) are now official members of WBEA 
and will send delegates. Business Educa- 
tion in the state of Washington will soon 
be organized on a state-wide basis and by 
convention time the WBEA membership 
will be increased to six. 

Director John Given of the Metropoli- 
tan Junior College, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, and Fred Dearworth, associate editor 
of the Balance Sheet, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
will keynote the conference. 

Oregon business teachers are inviting 
their school administrators to be their 
guests at the annual luncheon this time, 
culminating a year of “Informirig the Ad- 
ministrators concerning Business Educa- 
tion.” Frank Bennett, Superintendent of 
Schools, Salem, Oregon, will speak to the 
combined group of business teachers and 
administrators on the subject “The Ad- 
ministrator Looks at Business Education.” 


+ 


Tri-State 


George W. Anderson, president of the 
Tri-State Business Education Association, 
has announced that the spring meeting of 
this group will be held on April 6 and 7 
at the McLure Hotel in Wheeling, West 
Virginia. 

On Friday evening there will be a meet- 
ing in which suggested activities for de- 
veloping personality in the business worker 
will be demonstrated by high school and 
private business school students. A pro- 
gram of entertainment is planned to fol- 
low this meeting. 

On Saturday morning there will be a 
panel discussion in which speakers will 
tell how to vitalize the teaching of law, 
English, and mathematics, as they pertain 
to the Business Education Department. 


+ 


Junior College Association 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
will be held March 5-8 at the Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa. 

The convention this year will be on the 
order of a work-conference with about 
20 discussion groups. Dr. Karl W. Bige- 
low, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, will summarize the reports from the 
discussion groups and give the critique at 
the closing session on Thursday morning, 
March 8, Other speakers are: Governor 
Beardsley of Iowa who will welcome the 
convention; Dr. William Wood of the 
U. S. Office of Education, who will speak 
at the informal dinner; President Virgil 
Hancher of the Iowa State University, 
who will deliver the keynote address; Dr. 
Arthur S. Adams, President, American 
Council on Education, who will speak at 
the afternoon session, March 7, and Dr. 
Livingston L. Blair, American National 
Red Cross, who will deliver the banquet 
address, 
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Pi Omega Pi 


Pi Omega Pi will conduct its regional 
meeting at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
in Philadelphia. on March 22 to 24. 
Registration may be made all day 
Thursday and Friday, March 22 and 23, 
at Pi Omega Pi headquarters in the 
New York University suite at the 
Bellevue-Stratford. 

The host chapter, Alpha Omega, at 
Drexel Institute of Technology will 
hold business meetings Thursday after- 
noon and Friday morning. As an- 
nounced elsewhere in this issue, the 
banquet is scheduled for 6:30 p.m., Fri- 
day, March 23. 


+ 


NOMA 


Don’t miss the insert to the January, 
1951, NOMA Forum for the Office Ex- 
ecutive. 


“Job Instruction Training” is a cap- 
sule presentation of how to teach. This 
insert is the best statement of the JIT 
sequence for office instruction that has 
been printed. While it is primarily de- 
signed for on-the-job training, it will be 
exceedingly useful for high school in- 
struction. 


National Association of State Supervisors 
of Distributive Education 


The National Association of State Su- 
pervisors of Distributive Education is in 
no way affiliated with the American Vo- 
cational Association but holds its meetings 
in conjunction with the A. V. A. conven- 
tion. At the recent Miami meeting, M. J. 
DeBenning, State Supervisor of Distribu- 
tive Education for Oklahoma was elected 
president. The other officers are: Vice 
president, William B. Logan, Teacher- 
Trainer, Distributive Education, Ohio 
State University, Columbus; secretary, 
Herbert Shaddix, State Supervisor of Dis- 
tributive Education for Mississippi; treas- 
urer, L. Y. Eaton, State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education for Oregon. Di- 
rectors elected are Marian Balboni, As- 
sistant State Supervisor of Distributive 
Education. for Massachusetts, and William 
R. Blackler, Chief, Bureau of Business 
Education, Sacramento, California. 


+ 


Mid-Western Convention Postponed 


E. O. Fenton, president of the Mid- 
Western Business Schools Association 
has announced that the 1951 convention, 
which was to be held in Des Moines 
April 19, 20 and 21 has been postponed 
until next year. 


FOR VISUAL THINKING 


full view of the whole class. 


NAME 


KARLO DEMONSTRATION STANDS 


THE KARLO TYPEWRITER DEMONSTRATION STAND was de- 
signed to meet the demand for just the right audio-visual training 
equipment for the modern typewriting class. With it, the teacher 
can easily and conveniently demonstrate the correct techniques in 


The KARLO stand is quickly adjustable to heights 
of from 35 to 48 inches. Its three legs prevent 
“wobbling” and it rides on free rolling casters for 
easy moving and turning. Sturdy and attractive, 
the Karlo has an all-metal base and hard wood 
top. It takes up no more floor space than the 
dimensions of the machine it supports. Send cou- 
pon today for full details. 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MAKERS OF OFFICE MACHINE STANDS FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
34 lonia Ave, S. W. 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 lonia Ave., S.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send me additional information on all avail- 
able models of the Karlo Typewriter Demon- 
stration Stand. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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RECENT CHANGES 


Miss Don Fay Adams is a new mem- 
ber of the faculty at Steed College of 
Technology, Elizabethton, Tennessee. 
She has been principal of Herrin 
Schools of Business, Dalton, Georgia; 
Perry Business Schools, Brunswick, 
Georgia; and Gulf Coast Business 
Schools, Gulf Coast, Texas. She has 
also served on the teaching staff at 
Southwestern Business University, 
Houston, Texas and University of 
Georgia, Athens. Her Bachelor’s degree 
is from Little Rock College, Little 
Rock, Arkansas and her Master’s degree 
is from Louisiana State University. 


Mary Bell, a former teacher at North- 
eastern Oklahoma State College, Tah- 
lequah, has accepted a position at San 
Francisco State College. Before going 
to Northeastern Oklahoma State ‘Col- 
lege, Miss Bell taught at Northern 
Oklahoma Junior College, Tonkawa, 
and Ponca City Senior High School, 
Ponca City, Oklahoma. Her Bachelor’s 
degree is from Central State College, 
Edmond, Oklahoma, and her Master’s 
degree is from Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater. She was awarded her 
Doctor’s degree by the University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, last June. 


Following a year of graduate study 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univers- 
ity, John H. Callan was made assistant 
professor of business at West Liberty 
State College, West Liberty, West Vir- 
ginia. He resigned his position as ad- 
ministrative assistant in the Division of 
Higher Education of the New Jersey 
State Department of Education, Tren- 
ton, to complete his graduate study. 
His Bachelor’s degree is from New Jer- 
sey State Teachers College at Trenton 
and his Master’s degree is from Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


Cleo P. Casady has accepted an ap- 
pointment on the teaching staff at 
Western Illinois State College, Ma- 
comb, Illinois. Before going to Macomb 
he taught for two and a half years at 
the Galesburg Division of the Univers- 
ity of Illinois and served as County 
Auditor of Bolivar County, Mississippi 
for one year. He served with the United 
States Navy for four years. His duty 
in the Navy was preceded by six years 
of teaching business subjects in the high 
schools and junior colleges of Iowa, 
Missouri, and South Dakota. His Bache- 
lor’s degree is from Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri, his Master’s de- 
gree from the State University of Iowa 
and his Doctor’s degree from the same 
university. 


A new member of the faculty at 
Fairleigh Dickinson College, Ruther- 
ford, New Jersey, is Eileen T. Costello. 
She is a former teacher at Somerville 
High School, Somerville, Massachusetts 
and taught for two summers at the 
Pittsfield Secretarial School, Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts. Her Bachelor’s degree 
is from Boston University and her Mas- 
ter’s degree is from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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T. James Crawford, of the University 
of Indiana, is on leave of absence for 
the current year to study at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. He has accepted 
a graduate assistantship and is teaching 
a course in the methods of teaching 
typewriting and one in beginning short- 
hand concurrent with his graduate 
study. He is a former instructor of the 
Johnstown Center of the University of 
Pittsburgh, Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
and in the Women’s College of the 
University of North Carolina. 


George A. Gustafson has resigned his 
position at Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, to become assistant pro- 
fessor of business administration at 
Emory University, Georgia. Before go- 
ing to Louisiana State University he 
taught accounting at Michigan State 
College, University of Michigan. 
Bachelor’s degree is from Michigan 
State College and his Master’s degree 
is from the University of Michigan. 


Estelle Holland has joined the teach- 
ing staff of Steed College of Tech- 
nology, Elizabethton, Tennessee. Her 
teaching experience includes colleges 
and high schools in Kentucky, Okla- 
homa, and Washington. She is a gradu- 
ate of Western Kentucky Teachers 
College and Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
Her Master’s degree is from the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 


The appointment of Marian E. Kil- 
bourn as an instructor in the Depart- 
ment of Secretarial Studies, State 
College of Washington, Pullman, was 
recently announced. She graduated from 
the University of Idaho in 1944 and 
taught commercial subjects in Bain- 
bridge High School, Winslow, Wash- 
ington until 1949. She has been doing 
graduate work in business education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
for the past year and received her 
Master’s degree in June. 


Robert Kriegbaum is now an instruc- ~ 


tor at the University of Dayton, Dayton, 
Ohio. He has had eight years of high 
school teaching experience and three 
years of office work. His last teaching 
position was at Wapakoneta High 
School, Wapakoneta, Ohio. His Bache- 
lor’s degree is from Wittenberg College 
and his Master’s degree is from Ohio 
State University. 


Donald J. D. Mulkerne has been 
made supervisor of student teachers in 
business education at the Milne School 
of the State College for Teachers at 
Albany, New York. For over a year he 
served on the staff of the Business Edu- 
cation Department at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Before going to 
Columbia University he taught business 
subjects at the Rockland High School 
in Rockland, Massachusetts. His Bache- 
lor of Science in Education and Master 
of Education degrees are from Boston 
University and his Doctor’s degree is 
from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


His - 
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Joseph J. Pallone, former head of the 
commercial department at Arnold High 
School, Arnold, Pennsylvania has re. 
turned to Arnold as principal of one of 
the junior high schools, following a 
year as a part-time instructor in busi- 
ness education in the School of Educa. 
tion at Pennsylvania State College, 
where he is a doctoral candidate. His 
Bachelor’s degree is from the State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Perinsyl- 
vania and his Master’s degree is from 
the University of Pittsburgh. 


To assist in Pennsylvania’s promotion 
of Adult Distributive Education, Sidney 
J. Parnes, formerly assistant to the 
training director at Kaufmann Depart- 
ment Stores, Pittsburgh, began a new 
position last summer as Field Supervisor 
in Adult Distributive Education in the 
western part of the state. His head- 
quarters are in the University of Pitts- 
burgh’s Distributive Education Depart- 
ment. Mr. Parnes holds a Master's 
degree in Distributive Education from 
the University of Pittsburgh, where he 
also completed his undergraduate work 
in Business Administration. Besides a 
year as assistant to the training director 
at Kaufmann’s, he has had three years’ 
experience as training supervisor with 
the same firm, as well as four years’ 
background in a small store in Syracuse, 
New York. 


Rose Marie Rogers, former head of 
the Department of Commerce at Dun- 
barton College of Holy Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C. has accepted a graduate 
assistantship at the University of Pitts- 
burgh where she is working for her Doc- 
tor’s degree with a major in business 
education. She is teaching classes in 
typewriting. Before going to Washing- 
ton, Miss Rogers was a teacher in the 
Liberty High School, Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania for four years. 


Frederic W. Rossomando is now as- 
sistant head of the Secretarial Studies 
Department of Hillyer College, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. He received his Mas- 
ter’s degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University in June. While 
there he was an assistant in the Busi- 
ness and Vocational Education Depart- 
ment. He was graduated from Boston 
University in 1949 with a Bachelor of 
Science in Education degree. He taught 
at the Riverside Business College of 
New York, New York during the 1949- 
50 academic year. 


A recent addition to the faculty at 
Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mis- 
souri, is Cletus Stamper of Schenectady, 
New York. He is serving as instructor 
in the Department of Economics and 
Business Administration. Before going 
to Lincoln University, he completed his 
graduate work in business education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Claude W. Stone, who has been as- 
sociated with Hills Business University 
in Oklahoma City since 1907, and who 
has served as president of the school 
for the past 18 years, has retired. He 
has been named President Emeritus. G. 
W. McGuire, former vice president of 
the school, has been made president. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


McGraw-Hill to Publish Hadley Textbooks 


The McGraw-Hill Book Company 
has anounced that, under a new co- 
operative arrangement, the Pathfinder 
Accounting Series formerly published 
and distributed by the Charles R. Had- 
ley Company, are now being published 
and distributed by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company and the Gregg Publish- 
ing Company. 

Dr. J. Hugh Jackson, professor of ac- 
counting and dean of the Graduate 
School of Business, Stanford Univer- 
sity, past president, American Account- 
ing Association, and National Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants, will continue 
as editor, author and technical advisor 
in the development of the series. Harri- 
son Myers, Jr., formerly manager of the 
Textbook Division of the Hadley Com- 
pany, has joined the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company as editor and sales specialist 
for the Pathfinder Accounting Series. 


Whitlow Buys Another Hawaiian School 


J. Edwin Whitlow, owner of the 
Honolulu. Business College and_ the 
Phillips Commercial School in Hono- 
lulu, has bought the Galusha School of 
Business Training in Honolulu, Hawaii, 
from Mrs. Margaret T. Piltz. 

Although he has been engaged in 
business college work for about 18 
years, Mr. Whitlow is an attorney-at- 
law, licensed to practice in Hawaii Dis- 
trict Courts. He is Governor of the 
Hawaiian District on the A. A. C. C. 
Board of Governors. He has many 
friends among business college owners 
and business teachers in the United 
States, as each year he and Mrs. Whit- 
low, or their personal representatives 
attend one or more conventions here. 


+ 


Work-Experience Programs Announced 


Irene Place of the University of 
Michigan and Albert C. Fries of North- 
western University have announced that 
their schools will again sponsor super- 
vised work-experience programs for 
business teachers this coming summer. 
Students will earn while they learn and 
will receive graduate credit for this 
work. 

Complete information about these 
programs may be had by writing to Dr. 
Place, School of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor and to Dr. Fries, School of Educa- 
tion, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 


Typewriter Art Contest 


Julius M. Nelson, sponsor of the An- 
nual Typewriter Art Contest, has an- 
nounced the rules for the thirteenth 
contest. The rules and a complete list 
of prizes may be obtained by writing to 
Mr. Nelson at 4006 Carlisle Avenue, 
Baltimore 16, Maryland. 

Any number of entries may be sub- 
mitted and the deadline is May 1, 1951. 
There are no restrictions on the type of 
design and any make of machine or an 
color of ribbon or carbon may be used. 
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New Appointments 


The new director of vocational busi- 
ness education at Northern Michigan 
College of Education in Marquette is 
W. Donald Nelsen. For the school year 
1949-1950 he worked toward his Mas- 
ter’s degree at Prince School of Retail- 
ing, Simmons College, Boston. His 
degree was awarded in June. His under- 
graduate work was completed in Col- 
orado State College of Education at 
Greeley. He is a former teacher at La 
Junta Junior College, I.a Junta, Col- 
orado. 


The Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Instruction has announced the 
appointment of William R. Owens as 
Field Supervisor of Adult Distributive 
Education for the Eastern part of the 
State. His headquarters are at Teachers 
College, Temple University, where he is 
also a member of the faculty in the Dis- 
tributive Education Department. Mr. 
Owens holds a Master’s degree from 
the Distributive Education Department, 
Research Bureau for Retail Training, 
University of Pittsburgh; and has had 
considerable selling and supervisory ex- 
perience in both small and large store 
operations. Before accepting his pres- 
ent position, he was a member of the 
staff of the Department of Retailing, 
School of Business Administration, The 
University of Buffalo. He has taught 
distributive education for a number of 
years in the public schools of Penn- 
sylvania, and has had considerable ex- 
perience teaching adult groups. 


Basil A. Wapensky, a former instruc- 
tor in accounting and economics at the 
College of South Jersey, Camden, has 
joined the teaching staff at Emory 
University, Emory University, Georgia. 
Mr. Wapensky’s Bachelor’s degree is 
from Emory University and his Mas- 
ter’s degree is from the University of 
Pennsylvania, where he has completed 
his residence -requirements for his Ph. 
D. degree. 


W. Bruce Weale has been made as- 
sociate professor of marketing in the 
School of Business, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee. He is a former 
teacher in Marymount College, Tarry- 
town-on-Hudson, New York and was in 
charge of the distributive education pro- 
gram in Poughkeepsie, New York for 
many years. He was an instructor in 
distributive education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University while doing 
graduate work. His Bachelor’s degree 
is from Bucknell University, Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania and his Master’s and 
Doctor’s degrees are from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


Don T. Deal 
Don T. Deal, for many years head of 
the business department in Trenton, 
New Jersey, Senior High School passed 
away in November, after an illness of 
many months. 


Doctorate Awards 


Mary Bernadine Bell received her 
Doctor’s degree from the University of 
California at Los Angeles last month. 
She is Consultant in Business in the 
Bureau of Business Education for the 
State of California. 

Herbert A. Hamilton, head of the 
Department of Economics and Busi- 
ness Administration at Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, qualified 
for his Ph. D. degree at New York 
University as of October, 1950. 

On February 15, John R. Haubert, 
Chief of Commercial Education for the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Edu- 
cation by Teachers College, Temple 
University. : 

Sidney I. Simon recently received his 
Doctor of Philosophy degree from the 
School of Education of New York Uni- 
versity. Dr. Simon, a teacher of ac- 
counting and business management at 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, has been recalled to active 
duty with the U. S. Navy. 


Coming Conferences 


Here are some conference announce- 
ments that will be of interest to busi- 
ness teachers: 

The Business Education Department 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will hold an all-day conference 
on Saturday, July 21, dealing with the 
problems of testing in business in 
business education. Reservations | for 
the luncheon may be made by writing 
to Professor Hamden L.__ Forkner, 
Teachers College, ‘Columbia University, 
New York 27, New York. ‘ 

The Southwest Conference on Busi- 
ness Education has been scheduled for 
June 15-16 at Highlands University, 
las Vegas, New Mexico. Reservations 
should be sent to Vernon Payne, di- 
rector of the Conference and head of 
Highlands University Business Ad- 
ministration Department. 

The annual Business Education Clinic 
at Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, will be held Fri- 
day and Saturday, April 6 and 7. The 
program Friday will be devoted to 
teaching demonstrations. The clinic will 
be concluded Saturday evening with the 
annual Pi Omega Pi alumni banquet. 

The All-Kansas Business Education 
Conference date is March 17. This con- 
ference is sponsored by the Department 
of Commerce, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia in cooperation with the 
Kansas Business Teachers Association 
and Mu Chapter of Pi Omega Pi. The 
meetings will take place in the Student 
Union Building, Emporia State Cam- 
pus. Reservations for the luncheon 
should be made by March 14 with Ade- 
laide Kauzer, Kansas State Teachers 
College. 

The subject for the Tenth Annual 
Business Education Conference to be 
held at the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, on March 17, is “Training for 
Clerical Occupations — Need, Content, 
and Organization of a terminal ‘Clerical 
Practice Course.” 
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Hoffman 


BOOKKEEPING 


Textbook Workbook ¢ Key 


Students who learn bookkeeping by doing have 
confidence in their own ability. That's only 
one big advantage in the “business records 
approach” of this book. Students learn the 
need for and the practical value of keeping 
business records by preparing simple forms. 


Eldridge, Stickney, and Stickney 


Shorthand Reading 
and Dictation Exercises 


@ Simplified Gregg Edition 


This new edition has been added to the well-known 
Eldridge, Stickney, and Stickney series to meet the 
requirements of schools that have introduced the new 
simplified Gregg outlines. Like the Isaac Pitman 
and original Gregg editions, it is carefully planned 
to develop speed and facility in’ writing shorthand. 


American Book Company 


WE ASKED EMPLOYERS WHAT A GOOD 
BUSINESS SCHOOL CAN DO FOR THEM 


In almost every case their answer was the 
same—and vehement: 


“TEACH ACCURACY!” 


Accuracy is an important advantage of Stenograph® 
machine shorthand. Because notes are printed in 
plain English letters, they are easily read, never get 
"cold." 


Other advantages: 


© Requires less learning time 

© Notes are interchangeable 

© Touch System means unusual endurance 
at any speed Desa 


Write Dept. 101 for your free copy of our new leaflet, 
"Seven Short Stories." 


Be sure to visit our booth at E.B.T.A. Convention 
Bellevue- Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, March 21-24 


STENOGRAPHIC MACHINES, INC. 
318 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Practical! Realistic! 


A NEW, TEACHER-TESTED BOOK FOR 
THE REALLY COMPLETE COURSE IN... 


MODERN RETAILING 


by Donald K. Beckley, Ph.D. and John W. Ernest, M.B.A. 


. . « for the one-semester high school course or for use in the 
second semester of a full-year course. 


In concise, to-the-point style, Modern Retailing treats all these im- 
portant aspects of a highly competitive field: 

MERCHANDISING FUNCTIONS 6 DISPLAY 
MANAGEMENT CONTROL € ADVERTISING 


SALES PROMOTION e EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 
PUBLIC RELATIONS e STORE MANAGEMENT 

In addition, the book includes a careful analysis of personnel man- 
agement, store policies, and customer relations. Both large and small 
store operations are studied. The student learns the function of the 


small community store and the branch store, as well as the large de- 
partment store and the supermarket. 


After three years of classroom testing prior to publication, Modern 
Retailing is ready for your classes . . . with abundant illustrations, 
examples, end-of-chapter questions, and outside projects. 


Write your nearest Gregg office for an examination copy 


432 Pages. List, $2.60 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 18 Chicago 6 San Francisco 4 Dallas 1 
Toronto 1 London W.C. 1 
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WEBSTER’S 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A Merriam-Webster 
MORE than 40,000 of the world’s im- 
' portant places listed in one alpha- 
betical order with concise information, 
historical notes, pronunciations. 177 new 
maps, including 24 full page maps in 
color. 126 casa tables, 1,350 pages. A 


vital aid to clear understanding of world 
events. Thumb index. $8.50. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES INSTRUCTION, by 
Maurice P. Moffatt, New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 524 pp., $4.25. 


While this book does not deal with busi- 
ness subjects, its contents have definite 
meaning for us. The teaching procedures 
in the social business subjects and in the 
social studies are identical ; therefore, most 
of the book is pertinent to teachers of the 
non-skills subjects. 

Chapters on the social studies laboratory, 
modern teaching procedures, skills in the 
social studies, audio-visual aids evaluation, 
and the library are all of considerable 
value to business teachers. The chapter 
on planning the organization of materials 
will be found unusually useful. 

While the rest of the book deals pri- 
marily with social studies content, it is 
something with which the alert teacher of 
business subjects should be acquainted. 
Business teachers will profit by paging 
through the entire book and reading in 
great detail the chapters mentioned above. 


PERSONAL FINANCE, by John A. Leavitt 
and Carl O. Hanson, New York: Mc- 
— Book Company, Inc., 374 pp. 

3.50. 


This text is intended for students who 
have had little or no previous work in com- 
merce or business administration. Material 
for the book was selected on the basis of 
its general usefulness. All discussions are 
approached from the point of view of the 
reader, and a definite attempt is made to 
present a direct, nontechnical treatment of 
personal finance which will both increase 
his general knowledge of the subject and 
at the same time supply the techniques and 
procedures involved in its practical appli- 
cations. 

Such topics as consumer buying, budget- 
ing, credit purchases, banking, borrowing 
money, insurance, home ownership, and law 
and the individual receive clear and lucid 
explanation. Well-chosen and tested prob- 
lems follow each chapter of the text and 
will be invaluable in further stimulating 
classroom discussion. 

While the book is planned for the junior 
college level, it will be splendid for use 
with adult classes and will serve as a good 
reference for high school students. 


TAXES AND ECONOMIC INCENTIVES, by 
Lewis H. Kimmel, Washington, D, C.: 
The Brookings Institution, 217 pp. 


The purpose of this study is to examine 
the public finance problem of extracting 
large revenues from the national income 
with a minimum impairment, of the ma- 
chinery which produces this income. It is 
important that this revenue be assessed in 
such a way as to have the minimum pos- 
sible effect upon the level of production 
and the level of national income. From 
the point of public finance, a drop in pro- 
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duction and income will mean a drop in 
the taxable capacity of the nation. A 
failure of only ten per cent in national 
income means a revenue loss of ten Dil- 
lions. 

Examining the problem along lines of 
the incentives which build a large national 
income, and the effects of various taxation 
devices upon these incentives, the author 
presents some very practical conclusions 
on one of the major concerns of the 
American people today. The four activi- 
ties which must not be deprived unduly 
of incentive are: the establishment of new 
businesses, the expansion of existing busi- 
nesses, the investment of savings and the 
contribution of human skills, management 
and labor. Although the study i is statistical 
and scholarly, the presentation is simple 
and in terms easily comprehended by the 
lay reader. 


+ 


LABORATORY MANUAL FOR ELEMEN- 
TARY STATISTICAL METHODS, AS AP- 
PLIED TO BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC 
DATA, Revised Edition, by William A. 
Neiswanger, Floyd B. Haworth, and 
William L. Leavitt, New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 157 pp. $2.50. 


This workbook is designed to accompany 
Elementary Statistical Methods as Ap- 
plied to Business and Economic Data by 
William A. Neiswanger, Dr. William L. 
Leavitt, manager, Commercial Research 
Division, Standard Oil Company of In- 
diana has been added as a_ collaborator 
in this revised edition. The book still re- 
tains the objective of emphasizing analysis 
and interpretation, along with techniques 
for arriving at descriptive values. The 
material parallels Professor Neiswanger’s 
text covering interpretation, sources and 
collection of data, random sampling and 
concept of error, presentation of data, 
analysis and frequency distribution, inter- 
pretation of sampling statistics, index 
numbers, times series analysis, and func- 
tional relations and correlation analysis. 
It also contains some laboratory exercises, 
some mathematical tables, and slide-rule 
instructions. The material is presented in 
several degrees of completeness and is 
adaptable for courses with and without 
laboratory facilities. 


+ 


HANDBOOK OF PERSONNEL FORMS, by 
Ellen Ahern, New York: American Man- 
agement Association, 227 pp. $3.50. 


Forms and records used in every major 
activity of personnel administration are 
analyzed and illustrated in this booklet. 
Over one hundred fifty pages are devoted 
to reproductions of carefully selected 
forms. Check lists of items found in hun- 
dreds of examples of similar forms are 
also included. 

The forms and records include: appli- 
cation forms, interview records, references, 
job evaluations, attendance and absence 
records, merit rating, training, grievance 
records, suggestion systems, and many 
others. 


A RECONSTRUCTION OF ECONOMICS, 
by Kenneth E. Boulding, New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 311 pp. $4.50. 


This is an intermediate text for students 
of economic theory and of interest to busi- 
ness teachers who like to speculate on con- 
temporary economic thought. The author 
confesses that he does not intend his book 
to be anywhere near as revolutionary as 
his title suggests, but considers himself a 
Keynesian economist who would revamp 
the teachings of that school in several focal 
areas. He finds dissatisfaction with mod- 
ern economic theory; first, because it fails 
to integrate itself with social science, sec- 
ond, because Keynesian “macroeconomics” 
fails to distinguish between the processes 
of exchange, payments and circulation of 
assets on one hand and the process of pro- 
duction, consumption, income and outgo on 
the other. 

The book presents its material under two 
main heads, “microeconomics” and “macro- 
economics.” Microeconomics deals with the 
various economic organisms and their in- 
teraction and macroeconomics deals with 
relationships of aggregates and averages 
of economic quantities. 


+ 
INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS MANAGE- 
MENT, Fourth Edition, by Harold H. 
Maynard and Walter C. Weidler, New 
Sees Ronald Press Company, 619 pp. 
5.00. 


As in previous editions, this book deals 
with the functions of business common to 
all organizations. It prepares students for 
advanced courses and in so doing gives an 
understanding of how our economic sys- 
tem functions. It is especially useful in 
smaller colleges which do not offer ad- 
vanced courses. 

Problems of personal finance are con- 
sidered along with those of business 
finance. There is a wealth of question and 
problem material at the end of each chap- 


r. 

This book is an excellent text for use 
in courses in introduction to business or 
fundamentals of business which are being 
developed in increasing numbers in teach- 
er-training institutions. It covers all the 
fundamental topics of business such as 
types of businesses, business accounting 
and statistics, financing, insurance, man- 
agement, marketing, and the relations of 
business, government, and the public. 


+ 


THE EDUCATION OF MAN, by Heinrich 
Pestalozzi, New York: New York 
Philosophical Library, 93 pp. $2.75. 


This collection of pithy sayings and 
aphorisms is designed to present to the 
serious reader some of the underlying 
basic principles of the philosophy of edu- 
cation of the great Swiss. Taken from the 
vast material of Pestalozzi’s writings, 
much of which was never made available 
in the English language, these thoughts 
carry in them the breadth and the depth 
of one of the most remarkable men of 
modern times. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 250 


To what extent should the writer 
of an article quote from others? 


by Kurt P. Weingarten 


Graduate Student in Business Education 
University of California at Los Angeles 


1 think this matter of quoting others 
has gone too far. Pick up any book (es- 
pecially in education) and look at it: Foot- 
notes, quotations, small print, large print, 
Jones believes, Johnson states, Jackson 
holds and Jamison says ... Why? Surely, 
there are enough people who can write 
intelligently without copying page after 
page of someone else’s writings. When | 
read a book “written” by John Jones, | 
want to know what he thinks and has to 
say, not what a score of others have said, 
do believe, have stated, or have found. 

There are times when an occasional 
reference to the study of an authority is 
perfectly in place—when the study or 
findings have some real meaning in the 
present discussion. But look at some of 
the quotations: X. Y. in a personal com- 
ment said that “I do believe that 
clerical work must have a goal . . . and the 
training must be planned to meet that 
goal.” Isn’t that an original conclusion! 
No one but an authority, an expert in the 
field could have thought of that. Surely, 
that must be quoted verbatim ! 

Let’s look at some facts. In colleges and 
universities throughout the country, in- 
structors require quotations in order to 
have some measure of determining how 
many textbooks and/or magazines have 
been examined by the student. This may 
be necessary, although good term papers 
can be written without any quotations. 

But why must textbook writers quote 
page after page? When we go to school 
and the teacher tells us that 2 and 2 are 
4, we don’t quote him every time we add 
these figures. When we learn in school 
that the teaching of proper techniques in 
typew riting is an important factor in type- 
writing instruction, we don’t quote the 
person who told us this fact every time 
we refer to it. 

By the same reasoning, we do not have 
to quote all of the authors who have 
stated some facts or opinions. If some- 
one else has said something, why repeat 
it verbatim ? Does it sound better now? 
If it is necessary to accept someone else’s 
thoughts we may well put these in our 
own words, just as if the author had told 
them to us in a class or a discussion. 
After all, isn’t writing another form of 
communication? Materials are written so 
that others can read them, think about 
them, discuss them, and build on them. 

At the end of a book or at other places 
in the text, references should be given and 
sources valuable for the study of the sub- 
ject should be indicated. There should 
of course be some recognition of the fact 
that some of the thoughts were taken from 
others. In this manner the reader will 
also become familiar with the writers in 
the field. 

Most of our knowledges and skills are 
not self-acquired, but are learned with 
the aid of teachers, books, and courses. If 
we have something worth while to say, 
let’s say it in our own words; if we can 
only repeat what others have said, why 
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put it on the printed page? There al- 
together too much w riting, 100 little think- 
ing, and too much copying going on. 

In one chapter of a recent edition of a 
business education textbook there are 451 
lines of non-quoted and 446 lines of quoted 
material, with 244 lines copied from one 
hook ! 
non-quoted material contains many lines 
simply tying the quotations together, and 


also that the quoted material is set in | 


smaller print. 


Tf someone wants to read what others | 


have said, he can get their writings and 


read them. 


have t 
and better—to read this material in one 


style and one continuous organization, not | 
hundreds of quotations, even if the author | 


has quoted himself liberally. 


There are times when material can be | 


quoted. Some of these are: 

1. Research results, tables, 

centages, etc., which have 
empirically. 

These data are usually accepted as 
stated (without determination of — their 
validity) and involve no original thinking. 

2. Quotations as bases for discussion tf 

the present author disagrees with 
someone else’s statements or conclu- 
SIONS. 

A discussion of points of disagreement 
may often be developed best by repeating 
the exact words of the original writer. 

3. Official data and documents. 

In order to retain their authenticity, 
data in this classification should not be re- 
worded. 

4. Original reports and proceedings. 

Reports and proceedings are similar to 
research results, and should therefore be 
quoted verbatim. 

5. Factual information, such as data 

from dictionaries or encyclopedias. 

The rewording of a definition taken 
from a dictionary could easily lead to mis- 
understandings. it is best to copy material 
of this type word for word. 

6. Historical data. 

Historical facts must generally be 
adapted from sources of the period under 
investigation and may therefore be well 
developed through original quotations of 
the sources available during that period. 


A complete list of definite rules for the | 
proper use of quotations applicable under | 
all circumstances cannot be set up. The | 


writer of any material must use his own 
discretion in deciding when and where it 
is best to use quotations. 


the point of view of the author. It is all 


too easy to distort intended meanings and 


make them fit one’s own purposes. 


If you want to show that vou have read | 


a lot and listened to others a great deal, 
do it in such a manner that your own 
clear thinking and writing prove it. 


It must be stated here that the | 


This is not to mean that it is | 
not valuable sometimes to be able to read 
in one book what fifty or more authors | 


figures, per- | 
> been found | 


Great care is | 
necessary when quoting only part(s) of a 
sentence or paragraph in order to present 
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Teach your pupils the 
new, the modern, the 
better way fo erase 
errors in Typewriting, 
Accounting, Pencil or Ink, 


It isn't only that EraserStik 

looks like a pencil and 
sharpens like a pencil 
that it has become habit 
in so many offices. 


It's because EraserStik 
is so right, so convenient, 
so uniquely useful for 
difficult erasing jobs. 


Use it against the plater 
of your machine to co 
rect a single letter of a 
word without smearing 
the adjacent area. That's; 
something that EraserStik 
does better and cleaner 
than any conventional 
type eraser. 


Another thing, your® 
fingers stay clean. There's 
no staining from touching 
the ribbon or the type. 
Clean fingers mean clean 
letters. 

If your supply dept. does nol 
yet carry EraserStik, we shall 
be glad to send you several 
samples to use for instruction 
and demonstration in your 


classroom. Write on your 
school letterhead. 
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